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Travels in Three Continents--Europe, Asia, Africa. 

DR. J. M. BUCKLEY has travelled for years 
and has always made use of the new things he 
saw and heard among the strange inhabitants 
of strange countries, for the cheer and enlight- 
enment of the less fortunate, kept at home by 
the iron chains of circumstance. In these pro- 

xvork that is the result of his journeys, brought 
out in very handsome shape by Messrs. Hun- 
& Eaton, must be warmly welcomed by all, as 
it will aid those who contemplate such a jour- 
ney to prepare for it, will refresh the recollec- 
tion of those who preceded Dr. Buckley, and 

tracted tours, Dr. Buckley learned by experi- vill enable such as do not expect to cross the 
ence that a certain amount of information is ocean to see, while looking through his eyes, 
necessary to the interpretation of what is taken almost as well as with their own. 

Frown "Travels iu Three Continents." Copyright, 189, by Hunt & Eaton. 
CHARACTERISTIC VIEVV OF LOURDES. 

in by eye and ear, and in preparing his narra- 
tives for the stay-at-homes he has alvays en- 
deavored to interveave such knowledge with 
the natural flov of his eloquent description. In 
his travels through Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Dr. Buckley naturally has traversed much 
ground often travelled over, and almost as 
often described by travellers. But as he truly 
says, " Every traveller sees vhat he takes with 
him, and because of this I hope there will be a 
place for another record of travel in many of 
the most interesting parts of the vorld." The 

The great journey begins in Nev York, from 
which city Dr. Buckley sailed on November 21, 
1888. He was accompanied by a member of the 
senior class in Amherst, who evidently proved 
that necessary ideal for a journeya congenial 
companion. The itinerary was from New York 
to London, across to Paris, through France 
Spain, where the travellers first began to loiter, 
giving much attention to the buildings and the 
people of Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada. A general viev is given of the 
bull-fights of Spain before crossing to " Afric's 
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8tory of the Crusades. 
Ti[v. latest addition to the Story of the 2Vation 
series is a scholarly history of "The Crusades," 
by F. A. Archer and Charles L. Kingsford. 
This volume limits its survey of that vast and 
strange expression of the religious sentiment 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. The au- 
thors have not embraced vithin the limits of 
their vork an account of the Fourth Crusade, 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople, or those 
developments and perversions of the crusading 
idea vhich led to the so-called crusades against 
the Albigensians and the Emperor Frederick. 
It cannot be denied that the glamour and 
romance of crusading expeditions has often 
caused the practical achievements of crusaders 
in the East to be overlooked and underrated. 
Yet it is through the history of the Kingdom 

of Jerusalem that the true character and im- 
portance of the crusades can alone be discerned. 
The story of that religious struggle, rich in 
its romance and its influence upon the history 
of the world, is related most instructively and 
elaborately in the valuable study before us. 
(Putnam. I. 5o. )--thiladel]hia tress. 

Olimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 
TitE author of these volumes is vell knovn 
as the acute and sympathetic student of the 
varied races of the countries bordering the 
Mexican Gulf. His collection of " Gumbo," 
or mixed-dialect proverbs and descriptive 
sketches of the people of Louisiana and the 
West Indies, showed him to be the possessor 
of an exuberant, almost rank, vocabulary, and 
a literary style that suggested rather vhat 

From "Story of the Crusades." Copyright, 1894, by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

WALLS OF ANTIOCII. 

burst forth from the vine-press 
than vine mellowed by time. 
Itis excursions- into distant re- 
gions of thought resulted in in- 
teresting, but, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory booklets, such 
as " Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literature, " " Some Chinese 
Ghosts," etc. Fascinated by 
the comparatively new field of 
what may be called Shinto- 
Japan, he entered the country 
about four years ago, resolved 
to see those phases of Japan- 
ese life which are fast vanish- 
ing away. Living among a 
people so simple in their tastes 
and habits as the rural Japan- 
ese, Mr. Hearn, who suggests 
the literary chameleon, has 
absorbed the form and color 
of his environment. One who 
has read his former xvritings 
cannot but be struck at once 
with the subdued coloring, the 
refined simplicity, which have 
noxv become his habit. The 
former rankness is no more. 
In one respect these volumes, 
by their contribution of knoxvl- 
edge and philosophy, mark a 
distinct point of progress in 
our acquaintance through 
books, xvith the Japanese. 
While the Americans Broxvn 
and Itepburn first, by gram- 
mar and lexicon, blazed the 
xvay through the Japanese lan- 
guage, and that splendid trio 
of English students--Satow, 
Aston, and Chamberlain--xvith 
the helpful reinforcement of 
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From " The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser." 

Copyright, lSg1, by Harper & Brothers. 

SMUGGLERS ON THE FRONTIER. 

Lowder, McClatchie. Mounsey. Ilawes, Gubbins, 
and Bramson--opened Japanese chronology, 
history, arch,'eology and literature to our view, 
and Miss Bird--a typical name amid a host of 
travellers--spied out the land and brought back 
reports, it may be said that the psychological 
study of the Japanese has been chiefly the 
work of the Americans Lyman and Lowell, 
and, last and best of all, Mr. Hearn. 
One will find in these volumes descriptions of 
travel, wonderful accounts of famous temples 
and neighborhoods, charming stories of per- 
sonal experience, and not a few pictures vhich, 
by their marvellous accuracy and sympathetic 
touch, recall the natural wonders of the sea-girt 
Islands of the Sun; but, beyond and above 
those things which the skilled traveller and lit- 
erary artist transfers to his pages, Mr. Hearn 
has succeeded in photographing, as it were, the 
Japanese soul. There seems to be something 
in his own physical and intellectual make-up 
that renders him sensitive on all sides to what 
is peculiar in the Japanese character. In study- 
ing the paintings of Wirgman, La Farge, Wores, 
Parsons, and other artists who have seen or 
dreamed in Japan, one sees faithful transcripts 
or ideal conceptions of Japanese life. But no 
other artist, paint he in vords or in pigments, 
has so thoroughly succeeded in catching and 
fixing those Japanese traits vhich are so elu- 
sive, yet so ingrained and innate. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2 v., $4.)--.Vew York Tribztne. 

The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 
THE chapters which compose this volume 
have already won their way to public recogni- 
tion in the pages of tIar2cr's l[on[hl3,, where 
they have brought a new and different indict- 
ment against Russia and her methods of govern- 
ment. The work was intended to be a happy 
combination of Poultney Bigelow's pen and 
Frederic Remington's pencil, genial and graphic, 
which might leave a lasting impression of the 
more attractive and picturesque side of Russia. 
Russia, however, gave them a reception which 
put all this quite out of the question, and left 
on this written and pictured record the stamp 
of her decision that the world shall neither see 
nor know her as she is. The book is no such 
probing of the deep sores that afflict the State 
as we had from Mr. Kennan. It is a simpler 
chronicle of events, but no less impressive in 
its way, and always given in bright, lively, and 
rather merry style, which relieves the book of 
the wear and drone of solemn complaint. Rus- 
sian impenetrability proved too much for the 
carrying out of our American explorers' plans 
on the lines marked out by them in advance : 
but the lines they were forced into furnished 
matter in abundance for a highly entertaining 
book. In the Prussian borderlands their ex- 
periences were, of course, very different. There 
Mr. Bigelmv was quite at home, especially 
among military people, The volume abounds 
in military sketches. In fact, the impression it 
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gives rather confirms the impression which 
has gotten abroad, that all Prussia, like Berlin, 
is getting militarized. Remington's illustra- 
tions are copious, good and spirited. The pub- 
lishers have given the book a very attractive 
cover, printed and manufactured in the best 
manner. (ttarper. $2.)--The lm@endent. 

The Golden House. 
MR. WARNER'S nexv novel bears a close rela- 
tionship to the studies of New York social 
life in fiction that other contemporary writers, 
including Mr. Hoxvells, Mr. Craxvford, Mr. 
Brander Matthexvs, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and 
the lady xvho reserves, but does not conceal, 
her identity under the pseudonym of Julien 
Gordon, have given us. The same society, the 
same clubs and clubmen, the same odorous and 
forlorn " east side," the same general tone is 
observed in all these xvorks. Mr. Warner even 
harks back to the dance of the variety hall 
" artist," called Carmencita, in John Sargent's 
studio, xvhich was supposed to have set " so- 
ciety " agog, and to have given it a new kind 
of thrill, some years ago. Mr. Matthews has 
already celebrated this event in a story. 
The body of fiction which Mr. Warner has 
thus enriched derives a 
large measure of dignity, 
(. quite apart from 
.,. .... : :::.<:'. ,. <,. its merit, which 
, .,.....-. 
-:... . .. ;  . 
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l'roln ** the Goldell House." 

Copyright, 1894, i)y Harper &tBrothers. 
CARMEN. 

is not to be lightly dismissed, from its uniform- 
ity of tone and thought and the likeness of its 
scenes and characters. This is not the result of 
collaboration, or, in any case, so far as we may 
judge, of deliberate imitation. And each New 
York novel of the authors named may, there- 
fore, be taken as corroborative proof of the es- 
sential truth to the subject of all the others. 
Therefore, we have already at hand a body o f 
fictitious literature that will be of priceless value 
to the future historian for the pictures it pro- 
vides of social customs, and the idea it gives of 
social spirit and commercial ways, in the me- 
tropolis of this republic in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. 
The value of "The Golden ttouse," as a 
" document" thus having been disposed of, it 
remains only to briefly consider it as a work of 
literary art. As such it is more than respecta- 
ble. Mr. Warner is an able writer, with a com- 
mand of wit and the power of graphic descrip- 
tion. His plot is slight, but gerviceable, and 
his personages are many and of varied traits. 
His scene encompasses all of New York that 
comes under the eye of fashionable folks, and 
some of it that is not often mentioned at dinner- 
tables. We refer, of course, to the crowded 
tenement districts of the east side, a portion of 
this town which one small set of writers for the 
periodicals is constantly holding up as its most 
picturesque part, and that most neglected in fic- 
tion, while another set is diligently at work 
all the time translating all its grimy facts 
and all its odors into an endless supply of 
reading-matter for the polite. 
Mr. Warner treats of the mis- 
ery of the Nev York poor vith 

gentle sympathy and no 
trace of mock sentimen- 
tality. Of the poetic 
charm of his episodic 
romance among the help- 
ers of the poor, in which 
an ascetic Anglican 
priest and a female phy- 
sician are involved, we 
cannot speak too highly, 
though we should not 
care to commit ourselves 
to an opinion of its truth 
to nature, because of a 
lack of familiarity with 
the sentimental qualities. 
of ascetic Anglicans and 
ladies who practice med- 
icine. 
But the main drift of 
the story is all in famil- 
iar channels,_and'no one 
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can doubt its truth. The "swell" husband, 
who is forced to battle along with acold and 
heartless world on a beggarly yearly income of 
9o,ooo; the sweet, patient, charitable wife 
whom he neglects ; the questionable wife 
of the great financier, who uses this 
couple to get into "society," and in re- 
turn opens a way to profitable speculation 
for the " swell," which leaves him penni- 
less in the ddnouement; the financier, 
himself, vho is a vonderfully impressive 
figure, and no more to be understood than 
financiers usually are ; the beautiful, dis- 
contented spinster, and all the other per- 
sonages at the afternoon teas and evening 
" functions," that Mr. Warner describes, 
are interesting and recognizable. 
Mr. Smedley's pictures add much to 
the interest of the story. They are charm- 
ing pictures and apt illustrations, and 
each provides an excellent object lesson 
in deportment for people about to go 
into New York " society." (Harper. $2.) 
--iV. Y. Times. 

The People of the Mist. 
THE best possible criticism on Mr. Rider 
Haggard's last story is in the dedication. 
He says: "I dedicate this effort of'pri- 
meval and troglodyte imagination,' this 
record of barefaced and flagrant adven- 
ture, to my godsons, in the hope that 
therein they may find some store of healthy 
amusement." Not one of his previous 
novels, not even " She," is so fraught vith 
" troglodyte imagination" and " flagrant 
adventure " as " The People of the Mist." 
Miraculous escapes, wonderful snake-wor- 
shipping tribes, and rubies and sap- 
phires by the eight-pound sack are the 
" store of healthy amusement" provided. Noth- 
ing but the unexpected happens in Mr. Hag- 
gard's stories, but we cannot harden our hearts 
to carp at this book on the score of unreality, 
in gratitude for the thrilling hours of suspense 
caused us by the endless perils of the hero and 
the heroine. Whether this is really " healthy 
amusement" for boys we cannot decide, but all 
rules are relaxed in the holiday season. So 
vrites the Boston Litera, ry 14rorlL Rider Hag- 
gard's charm is hard to define, but very real to 
the vast army of readers who hail his every 
word as a personal treat. Straight-laced peda- 
gogues may reason about the dangers of his 
fascinations, but no amount of reasoning im- 
pairs the fascination. All healthy, natural 
spirits are refreshed by Rider Itaggard's ab- 
surdities. It is good to keep an interest in just 
such startling adventures as he furnishes at all 
times. (Longmans, Green & Co. I.25.) 

My Lady. 
" ]IY LADY " is a delightful story for adults, 
by Miss Marguerite Bouvet, who has already 
charmed the thousands who have read her 

favorite children's stories, " Sweet William," 
" Prince Tip Top," etc. It is a fine example of 
the power to tell a tale of tender love in ture 
Saxon English. Recounting the fortunes of 
French refugees to England in the days of the 
Revolution of '93 and of Bonaparte, it affords 
glimpses of life both in England and France. 
The English nurse, who devotes her whole 
heart and life to the young heroine, and the 
young French marquis, vhose love for the latter 
is so great and unselfish that he hides it on 
discovering that she loves his friend, are finely 
portrayed. The book is sure to increase its 
author's fame, both by its fascination as a story 
and by its simple, unaffected style. The illus- 
trations, by Miss Helen 3I. Armstrong, are very 
dainty and appropriate, and admirably preserve 
the spirit of the story. Miss Marguerite Bou- 
vet has shown talent that is an earnest of better 
things to come. (A. C. McClurg & Co. I.25.) 
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Tales of Adventure. Round the Red Lamp. 
EVERY adventure-loving youth will hug this I, " Round the Red Lamp" being facts and 
volume to himself and hie to a corner where he fancies of medical life," Dr. Conan Doyle gives 
can feast undisturbed upon its contents, and a his fertile imagination free play once more. 
rare old feast he will have. In these days of His stories on medical life run on parallel lines 

adventures of the 
sickly- sentimental 
order, a volume 
vith the right 
whiff and odor of 
excitement about 
it cannot be too 
highly praised, es- 
pecially if it is vrit- 
ten vith the pur- 
pose of emphasiz- 
ing virtue instead 
of painting vice so 
alluringly that evil 
ways have a subtle 
attraction. The 
author of these 
" Stirring Tales of 
Colonial A d v e n- 
ture " signs him- 
self "Skipp Bor- 
lase," and under 
this signature will 
appeal to the hearts 
of those boys who 
have already read 
his numerous vol- 
umes of vell-told 
adventures. The 
first tale in this 
collection is a fair 
sample of those 
that follov. It 
shows hov a fa- 
ther misjudged his 
two sons, one of 
whom was only 
the son of his 
adoption. His own 
son is a strong, 
honest, but physi- 
cally ugly lad, 
while the other is 
deceitful and 

A MISSII.E GRAZED MY SttOULDER. 

treacherous in the same proportion that he 
is straight of limb and beautiful. The author 
introduces the two lads with a telling inci- 
dent, and continues his story to prove his 
edmation of their various characters, and 
to give his readers a taste of the fruits of 
right and wrong, together with a genuine ad- 
venture. Each of the tales supplies fuel for 
the readers' imaginations, and strengthens their 
impressions of the essential characteristics of 
heroism. (Warne. 

with his popular adventures of a private de- 
tective. For a reader condemned to an un- 
broken regimen of Conan Doyle they might be 
considered just a little oppressive in flavor, 
especially as they add to plot and incidental in- 
terest the elements of physical suffering and 
ghastly detail. It is unnecessary to say that 
they will not have so many readers as the 
livelier and less pessimistic " Sherlock Holmes " 
series. They are almost invariably morbid: 
and, indeed, when the author is resolutely op- 
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JEANNE PRESENTING THE PRINCES, 

Henry of Navarre. 
TIIE value of Mr. Blair's book lies not in the 
original study of documents, but in the graphic 
viexv it gives of a character unique in the his- 
tory of France. Henry IV. for freedom of speech 
and for the liveliness and eccentricity of his 
humor comes nearer to President Lincoln than 
any European potentate, lie xvas a man of 
genius whose manners the polished xvorld could 
not change. Fexv kings xvere ever better knovn 
to their subjects than Henry of Navarre. In 
fact, they knew him so xvell and became so fa- 
miliar xvith him that they underrated his abili- 
ties, and had to correct their estimate in the 
light of his achievements. A great many 
things contributed to make of this king an ex- 
ception in the line of extremely polished and 
artificial personages to xvhom it fell to rule and 
gradually to ruin France. In the first place his 
grandfather was possessed by the fear that he 
could not outlive his boyhood. He xvas there- 
fore sent to live in the open air, to mingle xvith 
all classes of people, to hunt and become famil- 
iar with the life of field and forest, lie became 
an adept in the rude and ready xvit that de- 
lighted the people. His ansxvers were ahvays 
quick and ahvays to the purpose, but they were 
not expressed vith the euphuistic delicacy usual 
at court. Long afterward his knowledge of 
the forests enabled him to handle troops in a 
way that astonished his opponents. 
As a possible heir to the French throne, he 
fell in early youth into the care of Catharine de 

Medici. While he imbibed some learning in 
Paris, the most important lesson taught him 
there seems to have been the almost vulpine 
skill with vhich he foiled the plots of a Court 
reckoned, after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, to be the bloodiest and most unscrupulous 
in Europe. In the midst of an environment so 
perilous he seems to have put on an antic dis- 
position. His real powers were deftly concealed 
under an air of folly and indifference. IIere 
his unpolished manners stood him in good 
stead and he was under no temptation to be- 
come a courtier. 
When he escaped from Paris and from the 
dangerous machinations of Catharine, it was 
only to become a partisan leader in a series of 
wars that were embittered by all the hatreds 
of religion, as well as the entanglements of 
politics. Itis reputation for folly had preceded 
him, and it took more than one victory to con- 
vince the men of Navarre and the Protestants 
of France that they had one of the most re- 
sourceful leaders known to the military annals 
of France or of Europe. The same inventive- 
ness and organizing skill which made him, with 
the single exception of the Duke of Parma, the 
first soldier of his age, also led him as King of 
France to systematize the government in a way 
hitherto unknown, tie might almost be said to 
have originated the modern plan of bureaus and 
departments. But without the patient Sully he 
never would have had the persistence to carry 
out his designs. He fought battles, he did not 



carry on campaigns. That xvas his defect as a xvith the almost dying Babette, closely followed 
soldier and as a statesman. No man of his by the feeble-minded Noute, by whom she is 
time handled troops as well on the field as he ; pushed, most opportunely, into an open door and 
but no man was less tolerant than he of the almost into the arms of the benevolent doctor, 
strategy which defeats an enemy without fight- who saves the child's life and adopts her. The 
ins, and wears him out by disappointment, incidental descriptions of the Mardi-Gras, of 
The wide pages of Mr. Blair's book are pro- the gypsy children and Babette playing on the 
fusely illustrated with portraits, and the volume beach, and some of the minor characters are 
is a worthy tribute to a man who was magnifi- very good. (Harper. I.5O.)--Te .ieacon. 

cently great in spite of oddities astonishing in 
one born in the purple. (Lippincott. $4.)-- 
V. Y. Tri&tne. 

The Story of Babette. 
RUTH MCENERY STUART has xvritten a charm- 
ing romance in " The Story of Babette." It is the 
story of a lovely young Creole girl, stolen from 
her family in the confusion incident upon the 
-Mardi-Gras carnival, and figuring afterwards, 
first in a gypsy camp, then as the adopted niece 
of a childless and wealthy old couple, in both 
of which conditions her beauty, combined with 
her gentle and lovable character, win for her 
devoted friends. The author has availed her- 
self to the full of the novelist's license, and 
ingeniously constructed her plot to form those 
happy coincidences necessary to bring out tri- 
umphant over all difficulties her charming hero- 
ine, and harbor her safely at last beneath the 
roof of her afflicted parents. There is a sim- 
plicityof method in the narrative which makes 
it appear so honest as to bear the semblance of ab- 
solute truth in spite of such improbable happen- 
ings as the old gypsy woman's flight at night 

The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 
ANY one xvho has read Maurus J6kai's " Eyes 
Like the Sea," with its six-times married hero- 
ine, will be amused to compare Bessy with 
Bells, the heroine of Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk's 
latest novel. " Bells" has only been married 
four times, but for absolute absence of any 
moral sense she will compare favorably with 
Bessy. Each of these heroines is endowed with 
the same charm of nature which manages to 
preserve an appearance of innocence and youth- 
fulness in spite of very doubtful experiences. 
Bells is very cleverly contrasted with Con- 
stance. Constance is the most highly developed 
modern instance of the Puritan type. The situ- 
ation into which Lawrence Garthe is thrown 
between Constance, whom he wishes to marry, 
and Bells, the divorced mother of his child, 
are powerfully handled. Of course, the story 
ends xvell, a little too xvell for life, but on the 
xvhole the book is vorth reading, and xvill sus- 
tain its author's high reputation for ability and 
carefulwork. (Houghton, Mifflin& Co. I.25, ) 
-- The Lilera.v I/Uorht. 

Copyright, 189, by Harper & Brothers. 

BABETTE AND HER PLAY.MATES. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
To every one of the strangely differing char- 
acters who together have been " the reading 
public," for whom Robert Louis Stevenson has 
labored, the announcement of his death came 
as a personal 
message, bring- 
ing a keen sense 
of personal loss. 
For days hope 
lingered that the 
telegraph had  
blundered. But 
now it is known 
beyond doubt or 
hope, that on 
December 3, '94, 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson was 
suddenly strick- 
en with apo- 
. 
plexy, and 
scarcely twenty- 
four hours after 
lay buried on the 
summit of Pala 
Mountain, amid 
his dearly loved 
South Sea Isl- - 
. 
and surround- 
ings. 
For fifteen 
years Steven- 
son's writings 
have been sure 
of readers, but 
"the reading 
public" has com- 
monly but a 
vague idea of what his diligence as a whole 
has reached, either in number of volumes or 
in literary significance. His published works 
number close upon thirty volumes, all written 
in twenty years by a man who is dead at forty- 
four. 
Stevenson himself has told us in " Memories 
and Portraits " how he became a writer, and by 
unremitting labor developed his at first limited 
capacities. The facts are few and known to 
all. The son of Thomas Stevenson, the light- 
house builder, and the grandson of Robert 
Stevenson, the inventor of the revolving light, 
he was born at Edinburgh, November I5, I5o. 

He was a delicate, impulsive boy, revelling in 
books, but without inclination for stud)'. He 
was graduated at the University of Edinburgh. 
" No one," said Stevenson, " had more certifi- 
cates and less education." From his earliest 
years he aspired to write, and strongly objected 
to his father's plans to make of him a civil en- 
gineer. To be " merely a writer" seemed a 
lazy, profitless existence to his father's Scotch 
thrift and mechanical mind, and finally Steven- 
son consented to compromise and stud)" law. 
This, however, he found equally distasteful. 
At the age of 
twenty-three it 
was found nec- 
essary that the 
young invalid 
should seek a 
kinder climate, 
and then began 
those wander- 
ings in search of 
health which fi- 
nally led him to 
his last resting- 
place. - - 
By the sands 
of the sea, in the 
forests and on 
the mountai n s 
- the young writer 
now began his 
life-work. H e 
taught himself 
to write the 
purest English 
. that has been 
-- written since 
-_ Charles Lamb 
-- : 
laid down his 
pen. He played 
the " sedul o u s 
-, . 
 ape," he has told 
us, to Ruskin, 
Hazlitt, Sir 
Thomas Browne 
and to all the great ones of the past. He saw 
everything about him with an eye that absorbed 
every touch of beaut)- and noted every incon- 
gruity and oddity, and then he described what 
he saw with brevity, clearness, vivacity, vivid- 
hess, inimitable humor and originality always 
controlled by all-pervading grace. By hard work 
Stevenson made for himself a style all his own, 
and then used this subtle instrument to give 
to the world the proof that the human thought, 
the imagination, the love of mankind, the in- 
tense pleasure in existence which by it he 
brought home to his readers, are his truest, 
surest claims to a lasting place in literature. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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Harvard College by an Oxonian. 
HARVARD men vill be interested to hear 
what so distinguished an Oxonian as Dr. Itill 
has to say of the University by the Charles, 
although his book is meant, of course, prima- 
rily for the instruction of those who have never 
seen Harvard. Dr. Hill spent several months 
in Cambridge, and he writes, not from the con- 
fused impressions of a chance traveller, but 
out of an ample fund of knoxvledge. Indeed, 
his comprehension of the peculiar merits, as 
xvell as the peculiar faults of Harvard, is re- 
markably subtile and acute. He gives a brief 
but entertaining account of its origin, history, 
and grovth, from which his English readers 
will be able to correct some of the false im- 
pressions which have gained ground about our 
institutions of learning. He compares it most 
intelligently vith Oxford, and points out, xvith 
scrupulous fairness, where it is superior to the 
older university as well as vhere it is inferior. 
The praise he bestoxvs will make the hearts of 
Harvard men gloxv xvith pride ; and they xvill 
have to acknowledge, with regret, that the un- 
favorable criticisms are equally well deserved. 
In fact, Dr. Itill's book is an unconscious wit- 
ness to the d.esirability of the changes proposed 
by the late Frank Bolles, secretary to the Uni- 
versity-changes which, we understand, Presi- 
dent Eliot in his infinite wisdom does not al- 
together approve. One or two small errors of 
fact in the volume might be cited were it worth 
while. For example, it is hard to believe that 
the function of " afternoon tea" is unknown in 
Cambridge. (Macmillan. 2.25. 

At the Gate of amaria. 
ANOTIIER of the amy of emancipated women, 
a hater of conventional formulas, a restless 
seeker after the mysteries of life, appears in the 
heroine of "At the Gate of Samaria," by W. J. 
Locke. While still young, Clytie Davenant 
wearied of her English country home, " Durdle- 
ham, with its soullessness, its stagnation, its 
prim formulas." She had artistic tastes, and 
yielded to the temptation to smuggle con- 
demned books into the house and to read 
them surreptitiously. It \vas not unnatural 
that such a type of the young, fearless woman- 
hood of the day should acquire the habit 
of holding her head back, with the chin point- 
ing upward, free of the throat, for the atti- 
tude emphasizes the girl's determination to 
solve the "riddle of life" in her own way. It 
was just as natural, too, that at last she should 
break the chains which bound her to Durdle- 
ham and seek freedom from its stiff convention- 
alities in the art life of London. Iter fate was 
the usual one which men seem prone to inflict 
upon the emancipated voman in fiction. If she 
had not met Hammerdike, who appealed to the 
romantic and imaginative side of her nature, 
but who xvas at heart an utterly worthless fel- 
low, of abundant physical prowess, but devoid 
alike of moral courage and of character, a less 
dramatic, not to say tragic, result might have 
attended the girl's attempt to solve the mystery 
of life. tter experience was indeed sad and 
bitter, both as a wife and as a mother. The 
story is told with ease and fluency. The name 
on the title cannot conceal the sex of the author. 
(Appleton. vI; pap., 5oc.)--7he 7"ribune. 
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titv for ten cents a barrel. Thousands of men 
at once learned the simple business of distilling 
it for use, and refineries sprang up everywhere. 
It seemed that no department of human 
activity offered less en- 
couragement to the 
spirit of monopoly than 
the production, refine- 
ment, and distribution 
of this natural oil. 
Yet hardly five years 
passed, after the value 
of the great discovery 
became known, before 
a mysterious power 
was felt to interfere 
with the business in 
every branch, from the 
sinking of new wells to 
the final distribution of 
oil among consumers. 
The refiners were the 
first to suffer. Those " 
vho paid the standard - 
. 
prices announced by 
the railroads for trans- 
. 
portation found them- : 
selves undersold. 
Their business became 
unprofitable. M a n y " 
were compelled either .-- 
to close their vorks or 
to sell them at nominal 
prices to a combination, 
the o n 1 y purchaser. 
This little group of re- 
finers, vhose home 
vas Cleveland, were 
masters of every im- 
portant line of railway 
by which oil could be 
carried from the wells 
to the refineries, and 
thence to the several 
great markets. The}- 
had secret contracts 
with these roads, en- 
titling them to enor- 
mous preferences in rates, and even to a large 
bonus out of the higher rates charged to other 
shippers. Courts and legislatures, the men and 
committees of Congress, were appealed to, in- 
vestigations were held, every engine which pub- 
lic opinion or the business interests of the inde- 
pend.ent refiner could command was tried in at- 
tacking these discriminations. But the result 
vas everywhere the same. The business of re- 
fining oil became and remains practically a 
complete monopoly in the hands of the Stand- 
ard Oil Compan 3 . 

Some of the men who conceived the combi- 
nation in question are nmv, by virtue of this 
monopoly which they have organized, princes 
among the millionaires of the world, with estates 

AI.IIERT EDVqARI), Till-; PRINCE CONSORT. 

already equal to the proudest dukedom of Eng- 
land, and with incomes larger than those of 
many kings. It is the magnificence of this suc- 
cess which impresses the imagination of him 
who reads their exploits. The robber knights 
of Europe took their lives in their hands when 
they sallied forth in pursuit of plunder, and 
deeds of strength and daring, inspiring, the 
novelist and the poet, divert the thoughts 
of readers from the outrageous wrongs they 
perpetuated and the frightful misery they 
inflicted. In a somewhat similar manner readers 
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of the story of the great monopoly may for a 
time forget the injustice and oppression, the 
defiance of law, and the contempt for the rights 
which the law is designed to protect, which have 
marked its whole career. They may even, for 
a time, be stirred to admiration of the ingenious 
devices, the persistent and vigorous pursuit of a 
fixed policy, the unremitting devotion of a num- 
ber of conspirators to the interests of all, which 
have overcome the obstacles of law, morality, 
and public opinion, as well as those of ordinary 
competition, and secured toa handful of men 
the enjoyment and profit of one of nature's 
greatest gifts to mankind, almost as conclusively 
as if it were their creation. With this in view, 
it may be said that no more xvonderful romance 
of real life has ever been written than Mr. 
Lloyd's book. (Harper. '2.5o.) 

Napoleon. 
THE origin of the present sketch is not clear. 
Dumas seems to have written firsta drama, and 
thenalife in the more technical sense. The 
translator is right in putting the date of the 

latter at an earlier yea than T868, xvhere it is 
placed by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 
The sketch itself has no special importance, 
save as all writings about Napoleon have im- 
portance when his life and character are taken 
up for fresh study and delineation. It is not 
certain that we are getting out of the present 
interest much that is truly philosophical and 
comprehensive in regard to this man, judgments 
upon whom differ so widely. The details of his 
life will be much better known, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the man will be. There is here a 
chance for some clear mind to do a great work. 
Perhaps the present interest will hasten the day. 
We are grateful to Mr. Larner for yielding to 
the solicitations of his friends and giving us this 
translation, also for the close adherence to the 
original. It is a highly descriptive, nervous, 
brisk narrative. The translator has done his 
xvork well. (Putnam. T.5o.)--Ptblic Oinio. 

In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains. 
HIGH on the western slope of the Bitter-Root 
Mcuntains of eastern Idaho, hundreds of 

miniature streams d a s h 
their foaming waters fresh 
from fields of perpetual 
sncw into four main forks 
which form the headwaters 
of the Clearwater River. 
Skirting the bases of lofty 
mountains, surging against 
the naked faces of project- 
ing cliffs, leaping over prec- 
ipices, and ever and anon 
struggling xvith innumer- 
able boulders planted firmly 
in their beds, the roaring 
forks of the Clearwater 
River follow their sinuous 
courses westxvard. Scores 
of creeks and branches, 
draining a territory thou- 
sands of square miles in 
area, add constantly to 
their volume. These tribu- 
taries have for ages been 
eroding the olid granite. 
Deep gulches and cations 
have been formed, many 
miles in extent, converting 
the whole region into a wild, 
tangled mass of irregular 
mountain ranges and spurs, 
whose ragged crests and 
peaks tower to altitudes of 
four to eight thousand feet 
above the sea. The less 
precipitous slopes are cox'- 
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little that is novel to-day. If, however, you 
incline too much to the romantic incidents in a 
novel of I9oo years ago you lose the classical 
feeling; or if, on the contrary, you go in too 
strongly for Roman or Greek antiquities, you 
are not in touch with human passion. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, " Ida" is a 
vell-,`vritten book, replete with erudition and of 
decided interest. (Putnam. 
Times. 

The Presidents of the United States. 
WE have Macaulay's authority for the pre- 
sumption that a biographer is usually a literary 
vassal, bound by the immemorial lav of his 
tenure to render homage and to allmv the 
customary services to his lord, but vhile the 
estimates made by the different biographers in 
the book before us may in some instances be 
open to criticism as being founded on excessive 
admiration of the subject to the exclusion of 
carefully exercised judgment, as a rule there 
is a gratifying absence of undiscriminating 
panegyric. Such writers as Bancroft, Fiske, 
Schurz, Gilman, and Winthrop--so well equip- 
ped by nature and education for their tasks-- 
are unlikely to commit gross errors in this 
direction. The purpose for which much of the 
matter was prepared--for Appleton's Cyclo- 
p,'edia of American Biography--necessarily im- 
posed economy of space, condensation of de- 
tails of action and entire absence of anecdote. 
Consequently that sort of interest which is 
aroused by minute personal description and 
picturesque elaboration ,,viii nt,t be excited by 
a perusal of this volume 
But the instruction to be derived from tventy- 
three papers, the work of nineteeen writers, 
whose names are familiar from connection 
with historical researches, is invaluable. If no 
history can give us the whole truth, surely the 
lives of the twenty-three Presidents of the 
United States by so many hands, approaches 
very nearly to an accurate, connected and com- 
plete narrative of the events of the past hundred 

Ft'om " The Presi[lent, of the United States." Copyright, 
1894, by D. Appleton & Co. 
LINCOLN'S FIRST IIOME. 

years, for of these they were a part. A few in- 
stances of apparent partisan inaccuracy occur 
to us, but usually a disposition to weigh evi- 
dence carefully and to set down conclusions 
fairly is obvious. The biographers of General 
Harrison and Mr. Cleveland--well as they have 
done their work--are unavoidably weighed 
down by the consciousness that they are writ- 
ing of men who are still with us. It seems to 
be--it must of necessity bethat no biography 
of a living person can have proper weight, for 
there is a certain degree of dispassion which is 
supposed to be unattainable by the author if he 
is on familiar terms with him of whom he 
vrites, an over-estimation is usually apparent 
in the result of his labors. On the other hand; 
if it be the work of one who has no personal 
acquaintance with the subject of his story, he 
commonly errs through lack of proper material. 
From what we have said as to the necessary 
exercise of the art of compression, it may be 
inferred that the book is a mere mass of dates, 
figures and facts put together as compactly as 
possible. On the contrary, it makes most in- 
teresting reading, not to the historical student 
alone, but to the intelligent non-specialist 
reader also, and if narrative is sometimes manip- 
ulated into conformity with a purely partisan 
point of vie,v, these are but spots upon the sun. 
If the worse is sometimes made to appear the 
better cause, we must place it to the account of 
poor, weak human nature and be grateful that 
ve at least are above the passions and weak- 
nesses that flesh and spirit are heir to. 
The volume is a handsome one of 526 pages, 
neatly printed and bound tastefully. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and good--the tventy- 
three steel portraits are unexceptionable. (Ap- 
pleton. $3- 50. )--Public Otinion. 

The Flower of Gala Water. 

" TIIE Flower of Gala Water" is one of Mrs. 
Barr's most delightful novels of Scottish life 
and scenery. In her portrayal of Scotch char- 
acter and manners she has no superior among 
contemporary writers. Her heroines are vital 
with love and feminine qualities, and possess an 
individuality which is charming. They have 
the freshness of youth and health, and impart 
to her pages their own attractiveness, lIrs. 
Barr's fine sentiment and vigor of conviction 
have ample expression in her latest novel. No 
one can read it without having every noble 
feeling vitalized and exalted. It is this moral 
quality which renders " The Flower of Gala 
Water" a book to be placed in the hands of 
every boy and every girl. (Bonner. $I.25; 
pap., 50 c.) 
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Love in Idleness. 
3IR. 5IARION CRA%VFORD is one of the most 
versatile of living novelists. One is never sure 
what to expect from him, and that alone con- 
duces to his wide popularity. The American 
in him is becoming more pronounced than the 
Roman-American ; and there are fewer excur- 
sions to lonely English parishes, Munich by- 
ways, and mysterious Bohemian castles. " Love 
in Idleness " is a pretty little love-story : pretty 
in its setting, in its sentiment, in its style, and, I 

finds his highest achievement !n " To Leeward " 
and " A Roman Singer." (Macmillan. 2.) 
The .1ea con. 

The Colonial Cavalier. 
A DELIGHTFUl. sketch of the Colonial Cavalier 
in his home, church, state, and social relations. 
We are made acquainted with the vhole man ; 
ve go with him through his love-story and we 
see him as a husband ; his trade, his friends, 

From "The Flower of Gala Water." Copyright, 189t, by Robert Bonnet's Sons. 
IN THE CONSERVA'['ORV. 

may add, in its " get-up." Its format, indeed, 
is delightful : in size, shape, flexibility, as well 
as in its type and binding, no better pocket vol- 
ume is on the market. The scene of the story 
is a much-frequented seaside resort, not far from 
Nexv York ; the chief dramaAis jersonce are 
Fanny Trehearne and Louis Lawrence. There 
is also a dangerous but unsuccessful rival ; and 
three ladies rather relentlessly depicted as lu- 
dicrous old maids, whereas they are simply 
thwarted in their true vocation. The narrative 
is occupied with the peculiar form of flirtatious- 
ness affected by the heroine. Those vho think 
"A Cigarette Maker's Romance" one of his 
best books, will rank " Love in Idleness" even 
higher than do those who, like the present writer, 

his foes, his amusements, his dress, are vividly 
brought into view. This little book of three 
hundred pages has condensed into most charm- 
ing and interesting form a whole library of his- 
torical information. The reader feels that he 
is looking at a picture whose values are pre- 
served, and into which nothing has been worked 
to produce effects, nor omitted for the sake of 
prettiness. The historical student will perhaps 
object that Mrs. Goodwin has not bv some 
method identified her authorities, but the gen- 
eral reader will thank her for giving him a book 
which reveals in all his charm, with his vices 
and his virtues that too little known gentleman, 
" The Colonial Cavalier." (Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. $I.)-- The Outlook. 
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evenings that are upon us. Take such prolific 
subjects as these, for example : the stone age in 
(;reece, the characteristics of Mycen,'ean archi- 
tecture, gates, mouldings, decorations, religious 
architecture, civil architecture, the architecture 
of house and palace, painting, pottery, glass, 
wood, ivory, and stone, all so well illustrated 
that the author's meaning is caught at a glance. 
What better reading can any one find than is 
here afforded, and about a period which seems 
to be almost miraculous ? 
It is a noble work, and great credit is due to 
the publishers for their costly undertaking. 
(Armstrong. I5; 22; 5o.)--A r. Y. Zfera, ld. 

The Great Gocl Pan. 
IIESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS have lately pub- 
lished here, in conjunction with Mr. John Lane, 
London, "The Great God Pan," and " The 
Inmost Light," two comparatively short tales 
by Mr. Arthur Machen, whose name is new to 
us, though he figures on his title page as the 
author of " The Chronicle of Clemendy," and 
the translator of " The lteptameron " and " Le 
Mozen de Parvenir." It is not easy to say what 
these tales are, for though they deal, or profess 
to deal, with men and vomen of our own day, 
and with events of real life,it is in such a fantastic 
way, and with such extraordinary results, that 
the impression they leave on the mind is rather 
that of troubled dreams than of actual or possible 
occurrences in any country, or condition of soci- 
ety, of which we have knowledge. The scenes 
of both are apparently laid in London, but they 
are really laid in a populous terra incognita simi- 
lar to that vhich Poe imagined as the home of 
his Waldemars and Lenores, and the haunt of 
his Conqueror Worms. The intellectual quality 
which the production of such things demands 
is imagination, the activity of which should not 
be regulated, but encouraged, without regard 
to consequences, and their most potent motive 
should be the elucidation of some scientific or 
psychological problem, no matter what one, 
provided it be sufficiently profound and recon- 
dite. The transference of the soul of one per- 
son to the body of another by hypnotism is not 
a bad subject, when properly and plausibly 
handled; and the creation of a new soul from 
the ashes of an old body affords a large scope 
for the ingenuities of pseudo chemistry and 
mysticism. His heroine is a beautiful woman, 
who ruins the souls and bodies of those over 
whom she casts her spells, being as good as a 
Suicide Club, if we may say so, to those who 
love her; and to whom she is Death. Something 
like this is, we take it, the interpretation of 
Machen's uncanny parable, which is too morbid 
to be theproduction of a healthy mind. (Rob- 
erts. I.)--3I,il and Express. 

The Use of Life. 
WHEY Sir John Lubbock writes on science he 
writes for students" when he writes on other 
things he has a special but a vider audience in 
view. It might be difficult to define for whom 
exactly "The Pleasure of Life" and " The 
Beauties of Nature " were intended, but there 
is no such doubt about the present volume. It 
is a gift-book, and a good one too, for the very 
young, for those to whom the difficulties and 
problems of life are mere names. Sir John 
Lubbock speaks of life in the most cheerful 
tones, and inculcates the thrifty, prudent virtues 
in a wholesome fashion. It is very proper that 
youth should be so addressed, and that they 
should read from an elementary text-book first, 
till life puts such questions to them that no such 
text-book vill answer. To those vho have had 
such questions put to them the complacent sen- 
tentiousness of this guide will sound a little flip- 
pant and irreverent, but it cannot be meant for 
them. Sir John quotes from shrely all the au- 
thors dead and living in support of his downright 
cocksure maxims, but it is mostly by the vague 
generalities of his authorities he is reinforced, 
by such sentiments as may delight the literary 
or the symmetrical sense but could never be of 
service to a thinking mind. It is only the record 
of special individual experiences that can help 
vhere help is needed, and biographies of sinners 
contain better counsel than books of the most 
faultless maxims. (Macmillan. I.25.)-- The 
lqookma n. 
The History of the United States. 
THE excuse needed for adding to the long 
list another history of the United States is given 
by the author, E. Benjamin Andrews, in his 
claim to utilize recent researches, to make the 
narrative continuous, to note both the political 
evolution of the country and its social life, to 
observe due proportion in the space given to the 
different phases of the nation's career, to present 
the matter in natural periods, to separate the 
fore-history from the history proper, and to 
secure such accuracy as will make these volumes 
a work of reference. These are large claims, 
but an examination of President Andrews' work 
shows that the claims are well founded, if the3," 
be confined to the general outlines of the whole 
history; and even then the marvel is that there 
is so much of detail in the narrative and so 
much of color in the style, when it is considered 
that the whole story is confined to seven hun- 
dred pages, though it begins with America 
before Columbus and comes down to 1888; in- 
deed, to 1894 on some themes. On the whole 
it is heartily to be commended as sure to find 
and to keep a place in the world of readers, and 
sure also to delight and instruct them. (Scrib- 
ner. 2 v., $4.)--2V. I" Observer. 
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From " Trans-Caspia." 

Copyright, 1895, by R. Clarke Company. 
THE MARKET AT BOKARA. 

Travels in Turkestan. 
TRANS-CASPIA is the journal of a man who 
started from St. Petersburg with the intention 
of travelling across the Trans-Caspian territory 
of Russia, and eventually exploring the Vale 
of Cashmere. He got as far as the Chinese 
border, and then turned back. It seems that 
the poor man is a dyspeptic, or at least that his 
doctor classes him as such. He came to such 
a pass that, as he vieved it, there were only 
two things for him to do: He could go on, and 
die ; or he could go home, and get well. 
decided that it would be better to go home. 
As it is, ve get the story of a tour in Turkes- 
tan, over vhich Mr. Shoemaker and a friend 
travelled sufficiently to see its points of interest. 
It vould not be worth vhile to go from here to 
Turkestan just for the sake of journeying 
through the country and writing a book about 
it, but as Mr. Shoemaker had been there and 
had made some entries in his journal about the 
people, the scenery, the cities, and the hard- 
ships of his journey, it was a proper thing to 
publish what he had "written on the spot," 
and to illustrate the text with some photo- 
graphs taken by the author. We have heard 
a good deal about Turkestan, but not so much 
that we may not velcome Mr. Shoemaker's 
sprightly descriptions and his photographic il- 
lustrations. 
Mr. Shoemaker made the trip from Usin-Ada 
to Samarkand over the Trans-Caspian Railway, 

and, after readiug his story of the journey, 
the vonder grows that such a railroad should 
have been built. Trains run three times a 
week, and cover the distance of about nine 
hundred miles in sixty hours. A good part of 
the way there is nothing to look at but a most 
abominable desert, across vhich clouds of 
sand are swept by winds so hot that they 
vould be hard to bear even without their ac- 
companiment of sand. Every now and then 
the trains stop while the section hands shovel 
the sandbanks off the track. The trains make 
unconscionable halts at the regular stations 
for no apparent cause, but the inference is 
dravn that the train hands postpone as long 
as they dare setting forth again into the hot, 
sultry plains. Certainly they do not stay in 
order to give travellers opportunity to get their 
meals, for the meals are furnished in dining 
cars. These dining cars are ordinary freight 
cars painted vhite. 
Benches run dovn the centre of the cars, 
and chairs are placed on either side. " The 
messes" are described as "something terri- 
ble." Mr. Shoemaker says he was puzzled for 
a time trying to determine from what sort of 
animal the meat he ate came. His conclusion 
was that it was part of an oil tank. "What 
does Russia make out of a land like this ?" 
queries the author. Answering for himself, he 
says" "Simply, I fancy, the building of a 
vatchtower in the direction of India and the 
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whose value is in the inverse ratio of its size. 
Professor Corson is not impressed with the re- 
sults produced by college training as it now is. 
He says that the men are not trained to read or 
speak. He says that on Commencement days 
and grand occasions the Faculties bring out the 
men vho have the most natural genius for 
writing or speaking with some such flourish as 
this, " Behold, ladies and gentlemen, what ve 
have done for these dear young men." When 
what they should say is: " Ladies and gentle- 
men, these speakers are the best we have to 
show. They are selected not as having profited 
most by the training ve give them (for we have 
no training worth mentian) but for their natural 
a.lVitude." Itis oxvn ideal of an elocutionary 
training could hardly be improved. It is based 
on a golden passage in Gilbert Austin;s " Chi- 
ronomia " : 
"Words are to be delivered from the lips 
as beautiful chins newly issued from the 
mint, deeply and accurately impressed, per- 
fectly finished, neatly struck by the proper or- 
gans, distinct, in due succession, and of due 
weight." 
Right, in every letter of it. No good elocu- 
tion can come from a half-formed, semi-mas- 
ticated speech that issues in crushed or tone- 
less fragments from the mouth and sounds to 
the ear as a page of broken type looks to the 
eye. Professor Corson is one of our best 
Shakespearian critics. He writes with sense, 
and groxvs more pithy and pointed as he ad- 
vances. (Macmillan. I.)--7"he Ind,'pen,lent. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain. 
IT is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the problems discussed in this volume, and 
xvhile Dr. Shaw disclaims any intention of pre- 
scribing European remedies for American dis- 
eases, or of suggesting any degree of imita- 
tion, or of constructing an argument, the facts 
presented cannot fail to open the eyes of those 
who have fancied that progress was foreign to 
English town government. Many of us have 
overlooked the fact that there are a number of 
manufacturing towns in Great Britain which 
have been growing almost as fast as some of 
our most enterprising cities, and that although 
large tovns may be alike the world over, im- 
proved methods have obtained with them to a 
much greater extent than with us. The struc- 
ture of English municipal government, as Dr. 
Shaxv says, possesses principles of a permanent 
nature, and indeed there are not nearly so 
many important variations in the whole range 
of municipal institutions from Great Britain to 
Southeastern Europe as in the United States. 
It is probably true, as he says, that one of the 

reasons why municipal reform proceeds so halt- 
ingly xvith us is that many citizens who desire 
sincerely to aid in the regeneration of their 
town life, have formed no definite municipal 
ideas. To such citizens the knoxvledge of xvhat 
has been done abroad in the last thirty years 
must have a marked value, even if the applica- 
tion of some of the theories may seem inadvis- 
able and impracticable here. 
The sexvage problem is dealt xvith at length, 
as xvell as schools, libraries, parks, markets, 
police, baths, and other matters. The feature 
of taxation is but lightly touched upon with the 
explanation that as it is the tenant in England 
xvho pays the taxes and upon yearly assessed 
rental values, comparisons xvith American 
tax rates xvould be difficult ; but assuming that 
the difference is not very great, the Englishman 
gets more for his money than the American. 
The question of municipal debt has not been 
gone into as fully as xve should have liked 
there are but fexv figures given on this impor- 
tant point. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the clear, xvell-digested manner in xvhich 
the facts are set forth. (Century Co. $2.)-- 
PuMic Oinion. 

Our Fight with Tammany. 
IT was natural that the successive moves in 
the recent campaign for good government in 
New York City should be reviewed by the 
prime mover in it, the Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D., and in "Our Fight with 
Tammany" the pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church gives a concise 
and pointed history of the xvhole movement, 
from the reorganization of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, in 1891, to the election of 
last November, and the conclusion of the 
Lexoxv inquiry. It is a history that should 
interest every patriotic American, and it is re- 
lated in that terse, forcible manner of expres- 
sion for xvhich the author is famous. 
Dr. Parkhurst relates the circumstances that 
led him to accept the presidency of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and then gives in 
full the memorable discourse delivered from 
his pulpit on February 14, 1892, xvhich he right- 
ly calls " the first gun of the campaign," and in 
which he made the most scathing analysis of 
Tammany's corruption that had ever before 
been uttered. 
Dr. Parkhurst arraigns fiercely the political 
influences that threaten to undo the results of 
the triumph so arduously secured, and calls on 
honest citizens to see to it that the fight so 
valiantly fought shall not prove to be an empty 
victory. (Scribner. $I.25.)--The eacon. 
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La Fayette in the American Revolution. 
Iy these beautifully printed volumes Mr. 
Toxver gives us a delightful picture of the 
youngest officer who ever held the commission 
of major-general in the Army of the United 
States, and the background of the picture is the 
no less interesting subject, the participation of 
France in our War of Independence. Hoxv im- 
perfect one of these subiects xvould be if treated 
apart from the other the reader of these vol- 
umes xvill appreciate, as he 
learns from unquestionable  .'. 

Vedic India. 
MADAME Z. A. RAGOZIN, who has made a 
life-long study of India, has again two books on 
that most interesting of lands, both designed for 
the Storr of the Arations Series. " The Story of 
Brahmanic India" has not yet left the press, 
but " The Story of Vedic India " is just ready 
for distribution. Madame Ragozin has already 
instructed her fascinated readers in " The Story 
of Chaldea," " The Story of Assyria," " The 

evidence how active La 
Fayette was in shaping the 
course of France after she 
had declared xvar against 
England, and the confidence 
xvhich the French cabinet 
placed in him and its willing- 
hess to folloxv his advice. 
It is fully time that a 
work treating of La Fayette 
in the American Revolution 
should have been xvritten; 
and, while we cannot regret 
the delay xvhich has made it 
possible for it to be prepared 
xvith all the advantages 
modern research affords, it 
is unquestionably true that 
La Fayette's reputation has 
suffered for the want of such 
a work; and, besides this, 
it has not been creditable 
to this country that services 
so eminent as those he ren- 
dered should not have re- 
ceived signal recognition in 
the historical literature of 
our country. 
It has remained for Mr. 
Toxver to correct this omis- 
sion, and he has performed 
the self-imposed task in a 
xvay not only creditable to 
himself, but in one that will 

prove gratifying to others. 
His volumes shoxv that he has spared no pains 
to make a thorough investigation of his subject, 
and that he has brought to his work a well- 
trained mind and a knowledge of modern 
languages that has enabled him to pursue his 
studies in original documents gathered from 
the-archives of France and elsexvhere. He has 
weighed rthe evidence he has collected with 
great fairness, and has draxvn his conclusions 
with true historic instinct, stating them with an 
earnestness that carries conviction with it. Ite 
has made for himself a place in the field of let- 
ters. (Lippincott. 2 v., vS.)--The American. 
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" Billtry." 
MRs. I,IARY KYLE DALLAS has had the wisdom 
to assure her readers that she is making fun in 
a kindly spirit of a book of which she is an 
ardent and sincere admirer. She says : 
" Though without the great, beautiful 
'Trilby' this absurd little 'Billtry' would 

From" Billtry." 

Copyright, 1895, by The Merriam Co. 
" BILLTRY." 

never have been. It is simply the reverse of 
the question--' the other side of the shield'-- 
the'what might have been '--had the bachelor 
artists of the Parisian studios been bachelor 
girls of Gotham, and their model masculine, 
instead of feminine--Billtry, in fact, instead of 
Trilby--and even of this I did not take thought 
until the morsel was written." 
In this little squib " Billtry" has the beauti- 
ful feet, and they are reproduced in candy and 
soap for various purposes to help the girl 
artists make money. One of these draws 
pigs, the other angels, and one speaks some- 
thing that stands for Spanish, in imitation.,of 

the generous doses of French scattered through 
Mr. Du Maurier's inimitable, critic-disarming 
story. 
Pictures, also " parodies," of the artist- 
author's drawings are used to illustrate the 
extravagant text. One of these is of Billtry, 
who loves a bottle in the possession of his wife, 
takes doses from the same, then stands upon 
his head and plays the accordion with his 
"beautiful toes." In it all Mrs. Kyle Dallas 
has only had " the simple and innocent object 
of making you laugh." (Merriam Co. $I; 
pap., 5o c.) 

Chimmie Fadden. 
5IR. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND'S newly pub- 
lished book, "Chimmic Fadden, Major Max, 
and Other Stories," is something that is well 
calculated to touch the popular liking, and I 
predict for it a success much greater than is 
commonly von by publications of the same 
general kind. Both the " Chimmie Fadden" 
and the "Major Max" tales originally ap- 
peared in the Stn, and are to be reckoned 
among the best of the dialect and character 
sketches that have ever been printed in that 
distinguished newspaper; which is saying a 
good deal for them, for the Sun has published 
some famously able stories in this line. In the 
" Chimmie Fadden" tales there is, I suppose, 
a more popular element than the "Major Max' 
conversations can boast. It is to be said that 
" Chimmie" is a character who will deserve his 
success, no matter how great it may prove to 
be; he is gifted in imagination and in speech, 
and is powerful to amuse and delight any sort 
of reader. At the same time the "Major 
Max" conversations will be found to contain 
for a smaller circle of readers a still greater 
charm. These sketches, in surprising contrast 
to the " Chimmie Fadden" tales, so far as their 
literary treatment is concerned, are models of 
light and amusing fancy and graceful and deft 
expression. Mr. Townsend, with equal facility 
and effectiveness, can be broad in his humor, 
or he can be delicate; and he can tell a story 
that xvould win approbation in the Fourth ward, 
or pursue a question of nice philosophy in a 
manner to delight the fastidious. The other 
tales and sketches in this volume are concerned 
with San Francisco and the West, and are ad- 
mirable in various ways. I recommend the 
book with a clear conscience, and with some- 
thing more than that, I have liked it myself, 
and I believe that others will like it. May it 
bring to its very able author the success that 
he deserves. If it succeeds according to its 
merits he will have no reason to complain. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co. $I" pap., 50 c.)Town 
Totics. 
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tain chapters of his little volume to that larger nature ,,vas sound and healthy. 
host who never think of texts, or variants, or 
sources, but merely accept with delight the 
noble creation of a great master, and thank 
God for it. (Lippincott. $I.5O.)--The tTookpnan. 

Lucy Larcom. 
A S,VEET and noble soul passed out of this 
life when Lucy Larcom died. The graciousness 
of her nature, her well-balanced character, her 
aspirations for all that was uplifting to herself 
and helpful to others, her tenderness and mod- 
esty and self-sacrifice could not have been 
understood by most of those familiar with her 
writings but for this revelation in her life, let- 
lers, and diary. The history as told in these 
pages, much of it in her own words, was 
comparatively uneventful, but it has unusual 
charm. All along from her childhood in a 
home of Puritan simplicity in Beverly to the 
closing scene in Boston at nearly threescore 
and ten it is a record of absorbing interest, 
showing the gro,,vth of a true, lovely, and lov- 
able womanhood. 
Of the New England womanhood of the last 
generation, nurtured in a ,,veil-ordered house- 
hold, subjected to privations, stuggling against 
obstacles, always handicapped, but borne on by 
a resistless determination to learn and know 
and possess all that was best, Lucy Larcom was 
a striking and admirable example. Nothing is 
more apparent in these pages than that she 
made the utmost of her life. Her judgment 
was excellent, her intuitions were keen, her 

She was able 
to give calm and ,,vise consideration to the per- 
plexing questions which came up in her life. 
She was never the sport of impulse, but there 
was the staying and reliable quality in her make- 
up which must be defined in one word as prin- 
ciple. The question most difficult to settle con- 
cerned her spiritual experiences, convictions, 
and duties. 
This volume has been carefully, and rever- 
ently loyally prepared by Daniel Dulany Ad- 
dison, who appreciated her rare qualities. The 
sweet, benignant face of Miss Larcom fronts 
the title-page. (ttoughton, Mifflin & Co. 
$I. 25.)tToston Literary World. 

Stories by Charles Egbert Craddock. 
A NEW volume of stories by Charles Egbert 
Craddock will be hailed with acclamation by 
those who read any bright stories with pleasure, 
and with quiet delight by those who know hmv 
specially fine is the art of the writer of " In the 
Stranger People's Country." There are five 
stories, entitled " The Phantoms of the Foot- 
Bridge," " His Day in Court,' .... Way Down in 
Lonesorne Cove," " The Moonshiners at Hoho- 
Hehee Falls," and " The Riddle of the Rocks." 
The illustrations are specially well done. Miss 
Craddock is so true a word painter that an ar- 
tist has little to do but to make a copy from her 
poetic realistic text. It is alwa,s good to see 
the work of Miss Craddock, scattered so lavishly 
in the magazines, " brought to cover" in an at- 
tractive volume. (Harper. $1.5o.) 

THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP. 
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W. E. FOSTER'S REFERENCE LISTS. 
THE librarian of the Providence Public Li- 
brary, Mr. William E. Foster, is among the fev 
that are "called " as well as " chosen" to their 
profession. He recognizes the true educational 
purpose of a library for which the people pay, 
and the responsibility which rests upon its li- 
brarian to instruct his townsmen what treasures 
they may procure vith their tax-money, and how 
far-reaching may be the mental and moral, the 
political and social results of an intelligent and 
systematic use of the literary property on which 
they have a claim as good citizens. 
Mr. Foster is a man of broad interests, fully 
abreast with his day, and he kn()ws the value 
of exact information in dealing with the ques- 
tions of the hour, as presented to large masses 
of men from day to day in a press nominally 
free, but influenced consciously or unconscious- 
ly, or controlled autocratically by party, power 
or money. To make aimless readers thinkers, 
and to give vitality and purpose to undirected 
ambitions and idiosyncrasies, or vague desires, 
has been this earnest librarian's ideal for many 
yearsDan ideal to which he has sacrificed all 
personal ambition, and for which he has done 
work requiring gifts and training that no money 
can buy. 
Filled with youthful enthusiasm, 3Ir. Foster 
fifteen years ago began to make up " Reference 
Lists" for the use of the readers of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, calling attention to the 
works and periodicals contained in the library 
bearing upon the important questions of the 
day, or the heroes of the hour in var, politics, 
or literature. Some kindred spirits hailed Mr. 
Foster's plan vith delight, and he vas encour- 
aged to print his lists (vhich had until then 
only been vritten and put up vithin the walls 
of the library) so that they might prove of use in 
other libraries, and also guide and remind read- 
ers privileged to buy books. After four years 
of struggle, from I88O to 1884, Mr. Foster found 
it impossible to get his great undertaking upon 
a basis warranting the expense of proper help, 
and still more impossible to do all the work him- 
self added to the onerous duties of superin- 
tending a growing library; and the " Reference 
Lists" could not any more be made public. 
But Mr. Foster's enthusiasm still lives, and 
he sees more and more the great need of such a 
work as he offers. Perhaps, too, he hopes that 

in a decade readers may have become conscious 
of such need, and he once more offers his " Ref- 
erence Lists," at the trifling cost of 50 cents a 
year. Every month he covers three subjects. 
The January issue gave information on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the Corean War, and Buddh- 
ism; February's lists referred to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Municipal government, and German 
literature. 
No one who has not seen these lists can un- 
derstand their great importance. A better 
guide to bookbuying it would be hard to find. 

READERS would do well to ponder some 
thoughts condensed from a lecture given many 
years ago by Mr. W. E. Foster upon the right 
selection of books and the right methods of 
reading: 
A. 7"he r(ht seh'ction of books. (I) Person- 
al adaptation should guide us. (2) Our read- 
ing should have a tendency towards symmet- 
rical development ; it should not be exclusivelv 
technical, nor exclusively general. (3) We 
should begin where we are interested. An in- 
vestigation of a subject will lead from that into 
other fields. It may be objected that this re- 
quires a suggestive habit of mind. But a sug- 
gestive habit of mind is not born in anv man[?], 
-and it may be acquired by any man. Let once 
a beginning be made, and the further we go 
the surer we are of recognizing some familiar 
event or topic ; the dread of unfamiliarity van- 
ishes after we have taken the first few steps. 
(4) There must be discrimination in our read- 
ing ; aimlessness is one of the worst evils. 
B. Right methods of reading. (I) Definiteness 
of purpose is as necessary here as in the selec- 
tion. We must have a clear idea of just vhat 
we wish to get out of each book. (2) System, 
a scientific adjustment of means to ends. (3) 
We must read in a comparative vay. It is not 
safe to judge any question apart from its rela- 
tions. The reader must take a survey of the 
whole field before beginning at any one point. 
(4) In using reference lists it is not necessary 
to read every book and every chapter referred 
to. We must select what on the whole vould 
best serve our purpose. We are not to ignore 
our interest, however some one book might 
particularly attract the attention of some one 
reader. The plan of reading by a reference list 
does not apply to all books. Imagine a man 
going through Milton or Shakespeare in this 
ruthless manner! The plan applies to the 
works of " the literature of knowledge." " The 
literature of power" needs a different treatment. 
Books which have an organic unity, following 
out a central subject or thought, must be 
read as a vhole. (5) We should review our 
reading at times. 
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America's Celebrities. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of vell-known peop'e have a 
peculiar attraction to most of us; we have, or 
think we have, a better notion of the person- 
ality of a speaker, writer or statesman if we 
know whether he is tall or short, dark or light, 
bearded or smooth-shaven--if we can, in fact, 
form an idea of his personal as well as his men- 
tal individuality. Some two hundred and fifty 
of the best-known men and women of America 
are thus brought before us in the handsome 
folio volume of portraits and biographical 
sketches, entitled "America's Greatest Men 
and Women." It is essentially a picture gallery 
of the present, including, with but two or three 
exceptions--among them Frederick Douglass-- 
only persons now living. The portraits are 
not restricted to a single field, as literature or 
science. They include men of public affairs 
statesmen, lawyers, writers, sculptors, soldiers, 
poets, clergymen, inventors, and men who have 
won "celebrity " by wealth or business activity. 
Among the writers, especially, whose " counter- 
feit presentments" are here set forth, are W. 

D. Howells, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles A. 
Dana, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Capt. King, 
T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Southworth, Kate 
Field, " Gath," G. W. 
Cable, Lew Wallace, 
"Octave Thanet," 
Richard Harding 
Dvis, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, James w h i t- 
comb Riley and E. C. 
Stedman. The por- 
t r a i t s are " process" 
cuts, printed on 
smooth, heavy paper, 
each portrait taking a 
page and being set in 
a broad, cream-colored 
border. Appended to 
every portrait is a short 
biographical s k e t c h, 
summarizing the chief 
events in the life of its 
subject. The book is 
tastefully bound in 
heavy dull blue can- 
x as; simply stamped in 
gilt. It isa book news- 
paper readers will find 
useful in verifying 
points occurring in dis- 
cussions of the news of 
the hour. (Conkey. $4.) 

THE DESTINY=eIAA'ER. 

SHlz came ; and I 
who lingered there, 
I saw that she 
was very fmr ; 
And. with my sighs 
that pride suppress'd, 
There rose a trembhng 
wish for rest. 
But I, who had resolv'd to be 
The maker of my destiny, 
I turned me to my task and wrought, 
And so forgot the passing thought. 

She paused, and I who question'd there, 
I heard she was as good as fair ; 
And in my soul a still small voice 
Enjoln'd me not to check my choice. 
But I, who had resolved to be 
The maker of my destiny, 
I bade the gentle guardian down 
And tried to think about renown. 

She left ; and I who wander, fear 
There's nothin more to see or hear; 
Those walls that ward my paradise 
Are very high, nor open twice. 
And I, who had 
resolved to be 
The maker of 
my destiny, 
Can only wait 
without the gate 
And sit 
and sigh- 
t, Too late ! 
too late !" 
From laymond's "Pictures in l'erse." (Putnam. 75 c.) 

From "Pictures ill Verse. ') 

Copyright, 1895, by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE DESTINY=MAKER. 
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From "The Vhite Tear." 

Copyright, 1895, by J. Selwin Tait & bons. 

The White Tsar, and Other Poems. The poem xvhich accompanies the illustration 
UNDER this title J. Selxvin Tait & Sons have xve have chosen gives an idea of the author's 
brought out a very handsome volume of poems, enthusiastic style" 

of xvhich the one that gives the title sings of 
the" joys and sorrows that come into the life of 
a xvhite bear in the frozen North. Henry Bed- 
low has xvritten the graphic xvords and J. 
Steeple Davis has made the pictures. The 
paper is thick and printed only on one side, xvith 
limitless margins, and the first appearance of 
the book is distinctly of holiday nature. 

5Iorn's frankincense etherially faint ; 
The sweet contention of the birds in song, 
The Oriole's anthem and the Swallow's plaint, 
The Thrush, the Laureate of the Choral throng. 
The Constellations' glory and the Moon's, 
Studding the sapphire vastness of the skies ; 
The salt-sea freshness of the sandy dunes, 
The thrill and pathos of Immensities. 
(Tait. $3.50.) 
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From " Four American Universities." Copyright, 1895, by ITarper & Brothers. 
NEV LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Four American Universities. 
HARVARD, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia 
are the four American universities that are de- 
scribed and illustrated in this handsome vol- 
ume. They form, indeed, a noble group, repre- 
sentative of the highest development of Ameri- 
can education, and emphasizing the intimate re- 
lation between the growth of national character 
and that of individual character. Each of these 
universities is the subject of a separate essay, 
and each is brought still more clearly before the 
readerby excellent illustrations. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton finds in Harvard a theme on vhich 
he can discourse con amore; the chronicler of 
Yale is Arthur T. Hadley ; Prof. W. M. Sloane 
writes of Princeton; and Columbia is described 
by Brander Matthevs. The articles, vhile 
affording sufficiently comprehensive vievs of 
the historical development of the universities, 
aim especially to present an idea of the more 
intangible " atmosphere " of each--the person- 
ality of the college, so to speak. So well has 
this aim been carried out that the reader, while 
realizing the unity of purpose common to all, 
is at the same time impressed vith the intrinsic 
individuality of each. The illustrations are 
good and abundant. There are folding " birds- 
eye vievs" of each university, and vievs of 
representative interiors, of individual buildings, 
and surrounding grounds are scattered lavishly 
through the text. Here is Harvard College in 
I739--three gaunt and barn-like structures set 
about an open square--strange contrast to the 
noble colony of to-day, embowered in its park- 

like grounds. The seals of the various uni- 
versities are shown; there is the "old fence" 
of Yale ; the silver medal of King's College (now 
Columbia); and plans of the fine nev buildings 
vith vhich Columbia proposes to crown River- 
side Heights. Artistically the volume is attrac- 
tive and interesting. As an exposition of the 
highest educational standards of America it is 
of still deeper interest. Such a view as is here 
afforded of the part the American university 
plays in American life make the words of 
George William Curtis seem truly prophetic, 
when he said: " When I say that the American 
college is nmv required to train Aznerican citi- 
zens, I do not mean that it is to abdicate its 
highest possible function, vhich is not to impart 
knovledge, but to stimulate that intellectual 
and moral power of vhich I speak. It isa poor 
education, believe me, that gives accuracy in 
grammar instead of a love of letters ; that leaves 
us master of the integral calculus and slaves of 
sordid spirit and mean ambition. When I say 
that it is to train Americans, I mean not only that 
it is to be a gnome of the earth, but also a good 
genius of the higher sphere. With one hand it 
shall lead the young American to the secrets of 
material skill; it shall equip him to enter into 
the fullest trade with all the vorld ; but with 
the other it shall lead him to lofty thought. 
The college shall teach him the secret and meth- 
ods of material success; but above it all, it 
shall admonish him that man does not live by 
bread alone, and that the things vhich are eter- 
nal are unseen." (ttarper. $3.50.) 
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Prince Zaleski. progress of medical science, because now nature 
PRINCE ZAI.ESKI, whose remarkable exploits is cheated on the other side, and the weak and 
are chronicled by M. P. Shiel in the three stories sickly are kept alive. Whatever one may think 

put together under that title, is a sort of sub- 
limated Sherlock Holmes. The prince is a 
Russian, dwells in solitude in a lonely, half- 
ruined palace, and there, surrounded by ntis- 
cellaneous relics of antiquity and occult litera- 
ture, gives himself up to study and meditation. 
He refuses to contaminate his mind by reading 
the newspapers, but keeps the run of what is 
going on in the world by the very convenient 
faculty of intuition. To him comes in perplexity 
one of the ordinary race of man and begs for 
light on certain criminal mysteries. The cir- 
cumstances attending the death of an English 
nobleman, the theft of a marvellous Persian 
jewel, and the work of the secret society which 
has doomed a large portion of humanity to death, 
are the three special problems to which Prince 
Zaleski is invited to give his attention, and each 
of these problems he solves with an attendant 
exuberance of philosophic speculation which 
cannot fail to impress profoundly the conven- 
tional non-metaphysical mind. Mr. Shiel has 
certainly produced three stories of quite un- 
usual merit, as far as the use of the element of 
mystery is concerned .... The theory ad- 
vanced by Prince Zaleski in the tale of the So- 
ciety of Sparta is one that has some little socio- 
logical significance. The prince contends that 
in times gone by, war has been the destroyer of 
the greatest and most prosperous states, be- 
cause, through this agency, the very flower of 
their manhood has been prematurely annihi- 
lated; but in modern times, he urges, an effect 
far more destructive and sure is involved in the 

of the scientific value of such literature as 
" Prince Zaleski," one cannot denv that Mr. 
Shiel has succeeded in giving a new flavor to 
the romance of mystery and terror. (Roberts. 
I. )-- T, lle 

The Face and the Mask. 
TWENTY-FOUR short stories by Robert Barr 
are collected in the pretty volume entitled 
" The Face and the Mask." It is a little diffi- 
cult at first to understand just why this title 
should have been chosen. Facing the table of 
contents of the book is a statue with two faces 
standing on a pedestal, and at the side of it ap- 
pears the following explanatory dialogue: 
he ]ersonal G,ndttctor." " It is a statue of 
no importance whatever." 
The ]ersonally Conducted." " Yes, but what 
does it mean ?" 
The 2ersotal Con&clor : " I don't suppose it 
means anything in particular. It is not by any 
well-known artist, and the guide-books say 
nothing about it." 
The ','rsonally Conducted." " Perhaps the 
sculptor intended to typify life; the tragic face 
representing one side of existence and the comic 
mask another." 
The Personal Conductor." " Very likely. This 
way to the Louvre, if you please." 
All is action in the stories written by the au- 
thor of " In the Midst of Alarms," "The 
Steamer Chair," and other bright tales that 
come to mind, which have charmed his readers 
during the past few years. The publishers have 
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Tryphena in Love. 
IT is almost as good as a trip to Somerset- 
shire to read " Tryphena in Love." The story 
comes like a breath of fresh air from xvooded 
hills and ripe harvest fields. Somersetshire, 
indeed, is Mr. Walter Raymond's "native 
heath," as he proved a year or so ago, xvhen 
" Gentleman Upcott's Daughter" and " Young 
Sam and Sabina" first introduced us to that 
pleasant region of homeliness and rustic shrewd- 
ness. But " Tryphena in Love " far excels his 
previous work, though it, too, is a village pasto- 
ral. The story is set in the little hamlet of Stoxv, 
in an old farm-house that xvas once a lordly 
manor. Here, in the historic " chamber xvhere 
the king hid " lies, year after year, John Petti- 
grexv, only child of energetic Aunt Joshua 
Pettigrev, an invalid, dreamy, full of poetic 
fancies, vith an uncomprehended longing for 
books and the refinements of life. Here, too. 
is Tryphena--a very queen of curds and cream 
--his devoted comrade and slave, xvhose devo- 
tion is but the sign of a deeper sentiment of 
which she herself is hardly conscious. The 
" chamber xvhere the king hid" is the goal of 
many curious tourists, and among the visitors 
is one xvhose coming changes all the quiet life 

From "ryl,hena in Love." ('opyright, 1895, lJy Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

at Manor Farm. She is young, vealthy, im- 
pulsive, and, touched by the mental loneliness 
of the invalid lad, opens to him a new world of 
books, refinement and culture, and awakens a 
passionate and hopeless love. How it all comes 
out the reader must discover. There is pathos 
as well as pleasure in the discovery, but on the 
vhole, the smiles have the best of it throughout 
the story, which is a very April mixture. It 
is appropriately issued in a new series, the Zris-- 
"that gracious thing made up of tears and 
light," is daintily bound in pale-gray green, and 
illustrated with graceful drawings, by I. W. 
West. (Macmillan. 75 c.) 

The Christian State. 

THe: present era of industrial and political 
unrest naturally calls out many advocates and 
prophets of a new dispensation, and among 
these none seem to be more aggressive and 
sincere than the expositors of vhat is known 
as Christian socialism. Of the latter, Prof. 
George D. Herron, who holds the chair of ap- 
plied Christianity at Grinnell College, Iowa, 
holds a prominent place. His commencement 
oration at the University of Nebraska, last 
June, in vhich he made a scathing arraign- 
ment of American society and pointed out the 
necessity of definite and harmonious action on 
the part of all the Christian sects if the country 
were to be saved from violence, has attracted 
not a little attention in the columns of the press, 
and, as the author claims, has been sadly mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented. In acourse of 
six lectures on " The Christian State: a politi- 
cal vision of Christ," lectures originally deliv- 
ered in churches of various American cities, he 
has undertaken to set forth his views more at 
length and in detail. Professor Herron's belief 
is that the American people are under a nation- 
al conviction of sin and that they are not only 
in need, but in search of political redemption, 
and he holds that the only hope of this is in a 
revival of both faith and vorks inspired by the 
literal teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
as a basis not alone of religious vork, but of 
civil and industrial action. In other words, the 
author looks to co-operation governed by a 
Christianized state as the only practical way 
out of our present difficulties. If Professor 
Herron's book shall result in stirring up the 
churches to a realization of the fact that their 
only hope of a continued hold upon the people 
is in forgetting differences of creed and working 
together in perfect unanimity for the promotion 
of the spirit of brotherhood, it vill have ac- 
complished a very desirable task. (Crowell. 
75 c.)-- The .Beacot. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
THE second volume of " The Standard Dic- 
tionary" completes a monumental work of 
which the publishers may well be proud and 
for which the whole writing fraternity owes 
them gratitude. It must be a matter of pecul- 
iar gratification to them that so great an under- 
taking has been brought to completion in five 
short years. The ammnt of thought, energy, 
endurance, and perseverance, condensed into 
those years can only be faintly imagined by 
those who have in a small way been through 
similar trials in the compiling of catalogues, 
book-lists, indexes, etc. -k virtuoso can be 
truly estimated only bv one who has struggled 
with the same difficulties he sees overcme with 
such artistic ease. 
The editor-in-chief of this compact, model 
dictionary is the Rex-. Dr. I. K. Funk, the con- 
suiting editor, Prof. F. A. March, the mana- 
ging editor, the Rex-. D. S. {;regory, and they 
have been assisted l)y nearly _.oo specialists in 
various departments. The great difficulty in 
the courageous enterprise of preparing a dic- 
tionary so immediately to follow " The Cen- 
tury Dictionary" has been the deciding what 
could advantageously be left out of that collec- 
tion of words in use in the English language, 
so that the work in preparation should have the 
great advantage of less bulk, and at the same 
time should contain new words and terms, that 
study, comparison and daily use had proved 
needed in a work, intended to be first and fore- 
most thoroughly adapted for constant daily use. 
We shall not endeavor to compare " The Stand- 
ard Dictionary" with its predecessors as re- 
gards abstract worth. Every dictionary, con- 
scientiously made by those who have fitted 
themselves for the vork by the study of all the 
material the work of others has brought to- 
gether, must add its quota of improvement and 
of additional usefulness. "All can raise the 
flower now, for all have got the seed" may 
truthfully be said of dictionaries. In r755 Dr. 
Johnson compiled his great work which brought 
upon him the greatest adulation, the severest 
criticism that any dictionary is ever likely to 
meet with. This monumental work that he 
hewed from the rough, with implements in- 
vented during his slow progress, recorded 2886 
words under the letter A. Since then, Worces- 

ter's Dictionary has entered 6983 words under 
the first letterof the alphabet; "Stormonth's 
Dictionary," 469 ; " Webster's International 
Dictionary," 8358 ; " The Century Dictionary," 
I5,6er," and "The Standard Dictionary," r9,736. 
The full number of vocabulary terms in these 
dictionaries for the entire alphabet is as follows: 
Johnson, 45,ooo; Stormonth, 5o,ooo; Worcester, 
ro5,ooo; Webster (International), 25,ooo; Cen- 
tury (six volumes, complete), e25,ooo; Standard 
(by actual count), 3oi,865, exclusive of the ap- 
pendix, which contains 47,468 entries. 
Nearly 5o years of discoveries, inventions, 
enterprises, political upheavals, psychological 
speculations, religious differences, international 
commerce, international travel, and the daily 
widening interests of an increasing population, 
vith a higher average of intelligence and grow- 
ing advantages of education, have introduced 
an army of words into the English language. 
Another advantage of th'e latest dictionary 
lies in the fact that if a word has two or more 
meanings the most common meaning is given 
first. That is, preference has been given to 
the " order of usage " over what is termed the 
"historical order." The aim has been to re- 
move everything that stands between the vocab- 
ulary word and the meaning most generally 
sought after by the average reader, and in this 
way enable him to get the information desired 
vith ease and certainty. The obsolescent and 
obsolete meanings and the etymology are given 
last. 
Another very interesting feature is the table 
under notable words. Thus under " constella- 
tion " Professor Simon Nevcomb has given the 
names and locations of all the constellations; 
under "man" is Professor D. G. Brinton's 
classification of the races of mankind based 
upon ethnological grounds; under " measure " 
are given the names of upwards of 8oo different 
measures, the country in which they are used, 
the class (liquid, dry, etc.), national equivalents, 
United States and British equivalents, and met- 
ric equivalents ; under " order" are the names 
of the orders of chivalry, the country, when 
founded, and the reputed founder. 
The amount of learning, quickness of per- 
ception and skill in classification displayed in 
this feature of the dictionary calls for nev de- 
light and admiration with every new success in 
finding so much information made so get-at- 
able. 
All this erudition can be had in one volume 
at $r'2, in good binding, or in two volumes at 
$I5, a price which puts the dictionary within 
the means of a large majority of the writing 
fraternity. 
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and his suggestions and prophecies hover on justifies Japan in her course in Corea, for he 
the verge of Jingoism. Furthermore, his brill- shows that Japan, besides bringing the penin- 
iant work is already, in all probability, anti- sular state into the circle of civilized nations, is 
quated, because the Corea which he described the creator of her trade and incipient industries. 

Froln +' People and Politics of the Far East." Cllrle.  ,(.rilJnel-'s Son.-. 
AT KO-SI-CI[AN(;: TIlE KIN(; ()l." SIAM AND TIIE SECOND (21EEN. 

and partly imagined exists no more, while it is 
evident that there is to be a China, hereafter, 
very different from that pictured in the old 
books. Mr. Norman takes what we imagine to 
be the Liberal or more rational view of British 
foreign politics, for he actually believes that it 
is possible for England and Russia to be friends. 
From first to last he has exposed the inherent 
weakness of China, even to demonstrating that 
there is no such thing as China in the sense of 
a political entity. Ite exults with delight in 
the fact that the Japanese war has done -,'+,hat 
nothing else has been able to do--made known 
the truth about this colossal sham. ltis admila- 
tion for Japan borders almost on the sentimen- 
tal. Mr. Norman thinks that he knows well 
what the terms of the peace settlement between 
Japan and China will be. China is a morass of 
abomination that needs to be, in the interests of 
humanity and civilization, partitioned, drained, 
filled up, and its malaria destroyed by planting 
abundantly the eucalyptus trees of British sol- 
diers, forts and custom-houses. Mr. Norman 

The five chap ersdevoted to Siam give what 
we believe to be the best discussion of the ac- 
tual situation to-day. The criticism of the ac- 
tion of France is searching and the indictment 
is tremendous, but we cannot see that Mr. Nor- 
man has in the least exaggerated the facts .... 
In conclusion, he sums up his workin "An 
Eastern ttoroscope," calling attention to the 
fact " that powerful and jealous nations are plot- 
ting for our inheritance." He sees the most 
hopeful portent in the declaration of a Liberal 
Prime Minister that " the party of a small Eng- 
land, of a shrunk England, of a degraded Eng- 
land, of a neutral England, of a submissive 
England, has died." 
It is but sheer justice to call attention to the 
excellent book-making and editing, and to the 
four maps and the threescore illustrations, the 
latter excellently selected and reproduced from 
original photographs. The literary arrange- 
mentand proportion and the well-made index 
commend this book, which is of the first order of 
, literary merit. (Scribner. '4.)--7"he 
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Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokyo. 
IR. JoItN LUTHER LONG gives us a capital 
love-story, taking us out into fresh fields and 
pastures nev. The scene is laid in the Eastern 
capital on the banks of the Sumida. The lover 
is a secretary of the United States Legation, 
and the young lady is Miss Sakura, whose 
father, with a name which we may translate 
Ancient Daddy, is lord of the Mikado's kitchen. 
Miss Cherry Blossom has been educated in 
America, and has learned just enough of our 
social life to make her dangerous or unhappy 
in Japan; for, despite all the professions of 
civilization of the New Japanese, the factor of 
individualism, so prominent in countries xve 
call civilized, xvas very nearly next to unknown 
and is only just beginning to emerge in the 
Japan of Meiji. The story is told by means of 
conversation, and the clever author has un- 
doubtedly had sufficient experience of the wom- 
an's world in Japan to get the Japano-English 
pronunciation per- 
fectly. The local w-?. 

color is also cor- 
rect in minute de- 
tails, and there is 
not too much gore 
in the story, 
though one or two 
corpses are duly 
deposited on the 
soil of the land of 
the holy gods. Af- 
ter properly evad- 
ing or judiciously 
conforming to 
Japanese proced- 
ure, the young 
American gets on 
board the outward 
bound steamer, 
and to the native 
detective or Japa- 
nese naval officer 
Mr. Holley gives 
assurance of the 
non-existence of 
the person inquir- 
ed for, while he 
introduces " Mr. 
and Mrs. Holley, 
citizens of the 
U n i t e d States." 
The story is capi- 
tally told  but evi- 
dently the author, 
who has been so 
true to the mi- 
nutest detail of 
Japanese life, 
ideals and cus- 

toms, did not vatch his printer and confr,res 
for on the very title-page, right under the 
author's name, is the unmistakable cheap cast 
type-cut, which represents a nondescript being, 
vho as to fan and umbrella might possibly 
pass for a native of Nippon, but who in coat, 
petticoat, trousers and thick, flat-soled shoes 
turned up at the end is an unmitigated China- 
man. Alas, too, for Yamato Damashii vhen 
the American printer gets hold of it ! (Lippin- 
cott. I.25.)ioston Literary H/'orld. 
Churches and Castles of Mediaeval France. 
THIS book is a record of a traveller's impres- 
sions of the great monuments of France. The 
author hopes it may bring other travellers to 
see the vonderful churches and castles he de- 
scribes. It is easy for the student to gain infor- 
mation about these historic buildings, but, nev- 
ertheless, it may be of some use to tell vhat 
effect they produce upon one who does not vish 

THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. 
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Prince Bismarck. 
THE short life of " Prince 
Bismarck," by Charles 
Lowe, M.A., is an excellent 
piece of literary work. The 
sketch is based on the " Itis- 
torical Biography" of the 
German ex-chancellor, pub- 
lished by the same author 
ten years ago, but he has 
made use of much fresh 
material and has brought 
the narrative dovn to the 
reconciliation between Bis- 
marck and the Emperor in 
January, IS94. Mr. Lowe 
tells the whole story in 
twelve chapters, first out- 
lining concisely Bismarck's 
life as student and squire, 
and then going on to relate 
his services as a parlia- 
mentarian, in the German 
Diet, as ambassador, in the 
wars with Denmark and 
Austria, in the formation of 
the North German Confed- 
eration, in the war with 
France, as peace-maker of 
Europe, in the struggle with 
the Vatican, and as "Major- 
Domo of the Reich," the 
narrative concluding with 
a picturesque chapter 
headed "A Fall Like Luci- 
fer's." Mr. Lowe has the 

'rom "Lowe's l'vinee Bismarck." Copyright, 1895, by lloberts Brot|lel's. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 

art of narrating events in a natural and logical 
way, and through this whole history of the 
development of united Germany he makes the 
personality of Bismarck the dominant factor. 
In relating the differences between the German 
and the ex-chancellor, Air. Lowe conveys the 
impression that Wilhelm I. has behaved 
throughout the whole affair with a great deal 
of consideration and magnanimity--an impres- 
sion which those familiar vith the public acts 
and deeds of his youthful majesty will find it 
hard to accept without some modification. The 
portrait which forms the frontispiece is indica- 
tive of Bismarck's character. *(Roberts. 
 The teaam. 

Tales of Mean Streets. 
x_R'I'tIUR IORRISON'S " Tales of Mean 
Streets" deals vith life and scenes in the East 
End of London, and in their quiet and assured 
realism, their firm grasp of character, their un- 
forced dramatic intensity and skilful command 
of dialect, shov literary ability of a very high 
order; it is perhaps needless to add that the 

revelations they give of the depths of the Lon- 
don slums is vivid and poignant. One need 
only read a page of any of these stories to see 
that the author is no mere dilettante or ran- 
dom " slummer," but a man who has lived in- 
timately among the people he portrays, and 
who knows alike their good qualities as well as 
their weaknesses. Mr. 3Iorrison has not only 
a sense of pathos and of tragedy, but the sense 
of humor also (is it p.ossible to have one with- 
out the other?) and his stories unfold them- 
selves in a simple and natural way, starting out 
with no artificial situatins and leading up to 
no predetermined climax, but making in each 
instance a complete picture, a cross section, as it 
were, through strata of human existence which 
the English writer of fiction has as yet barely 
touched. Perhaps the strongest of these 
" Tales of Mean Streets" are those making up- 
the trilogy entitled " Lizerunt." Certainly, the 
promise held forth in " Tales of Mean Streets " 
is enough to justify in sympathetic readers an 
eager anticipation of any other writings that 
may come from the same pen. (Roberts. $I.)- 
-- The Bcaco. 
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gatherings, or excursions through the beauti- 
ful Samoan scenery. Miss Fraser finds much 
that is attractive to say of the Samoans, 
who, when they are not depraved by contact 
with the villainous South Sea traders, seem 
to have most fascinating qualities. The 
picture which the author presents of life in 
Samoa is charming enough to attract many 
travellers to that favored country. Her style 
is easy and unpretentious and not lacking in a 
certain artlessness. She evidently takes par. 
donable pride in quoting frequently the title by 
which her Samoan friends and dependents 
knev her, " Matalanumoana," or, in English, 
" The fair young stranger xvith blue eyes from 
over the seas." It is fair to suppose that exist- 
ence in Samoa, even under most favorable con- 
ditions, is not an unalloyed dream of bliss, 
but Miss Fraser very rightly emphasizes its 
delights, and touches briefly, if at all, upon the 
shado,vs in the picture. The book has a rough- 
ly engraved frontispiece, in which Mr. Steven- 
son and Miss Fraser are prominent figures. 
There is a brief laudatory preface by James 
payn. (Macmillan. 80 c.)--The .Beacon. 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. 
IT is a far cry from Russia to the Peak of 
Derbyshire, and no greater contrast could be 
devised, both in character and setting, than that 
between one of Mr. Joseph Itatton's Nihilist ro- 
mances and his nev story, " The Banishment of 
Jessop Blythe." The romance is setamongst a 
community of rope-makers who vork in " God's 
Factory," a cavern in the High Peak, named so 
reverently rather than profanely, and have 
been free tenants of the Dukes of Devonshire 
over tvo hundred years. They are ruled by 
seven masters, one of whom is the Jessop 
Blythe of the title, a ne'er-do-well, who is ban- 
ished by his companions, as the story opens, 
for his drinking and shiftless habits. In spite 
of his prominence in the title, he has only a 
fitful interest in the story, the real interest be- 
ing centred in his daughter, Adser, a splendid 
specimen of Derbyshire young womanhood;the 
fiery young Welshman who has been nominated 
to a mastership by Blythe, and Geoffrey Lath- 
kill, a gentleman with an interesting personality 
and Adser's lover. Above this we are inclined 
to set the vividly descriptive account of this 
strange rope-making community and its mar- 
vellous factory and surroundings. Occasion- 
ally" Mr. ttatton alloxvs a suggestion of the 
guide-book to creep into his descriptions, but 
more often he is fresh and forcible in his de- 
lineations of nature's handiwork. Quibbling 
is hardly a fair return for so delightful a story, 

and ve may pass it by, along with the masterly 
touches with vhich Mr. Hatton sketches in his 
characters and their surroundings, to the ira- 

From " Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica.'"- Copyright, 18(,)5, by 
Harper & Brolhers. 
MURAT MADE A I-'LYIN(;-'WEI)(;E. 
pressive scene which banishes Jessop Blythe 
from the home of his boyhood .... " The Ban- 
ishment of Jessop Blythe" displays some art, 
more than a little power of observation and de- 
lineation, and a breezy freshness that carries 
the reader by storm. It is, in fact, an excellent 
story, healthy and well conceived, and worked 
out in the stirring, vigorous style that charac- 
terizes Mr. Hatton's romances, whether they 
are set in the wilds of Russia or amidst the 
hills and dales of an English landscape. (Lip- 
pincott. I ; pap., 50 c.)--London Literary World. 

The Body-Snatcher. 
THE 5IERRIAM COMPANY has lately published 
in its pretty miniature " Violet Series,"a collec- 
tion of short stories by well-known writers, 
" The Body-Snatcher," by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. We have no recollection of ever having 
seen this story among the acknowledged writ- 
ings of Mr. Stevenson; so vce suppose he forgot 
its existence or did not care to preserve it. 
Judging from internal evidence, we should say 
it was one of his earliest productions, his choice 
of the subject which it handles showing a cer- 
tain immaturity of judgment on his part, and a 
wilful determination to offend the susceptibili- 
ties of readers by his repulsive realism. It 
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possesses a kind of interest and social value as 
the depiction of a horrible habit that prevailed 
in the England of sixty or seventy years ago, 
and filled the minds of the ignorant with super- 
:stitious apprehensions; Burke, I lare and other 
body-snatchers of the period, real or supposi- 
.titious, disputing the palm of popularity as 
bogies vith Bony, as they saw him in the shop 
windows in the caricatures of Gilroy and ttone, 
and as they miscreated him in their stolid Brit- 
ish imagination. There is an element in this 
story which was native to the genius of De 
Quincey, over which all monstrous crimes ex- 
erted a strange fascination, as most of his 
readers will remember. Tlnere is power, but of 
a disagreeable, uncanny sort, in " The Body- 
Snatcher." It is always interesting for critics 

to get at all the vork of an 
author, but the general read- 
er gains little of such a book. 
,(Merriam Co 40 c.) 

Ballads in Prose. 
Miss NORA HOPPER'S " Ballads in Prose " is 
one of the most charming results of the Irish 
literary revival. The ". Ballads " are ghost 
stories, legends, fairy-tales, all the manifold 
varieties of popular fiction and superstition fill- 
ing the very air of Ireland, and they alternate 
with lovely songs, ripples of poetry that seem 
to have made themselves so cunning in their 
workmanship. In prose pieces almost without 
exception, the note is cruelty, the fanciful, un- 
imaginative cruelty which darkens the dreams 
of a people which has supped full of horrors. 
Two of the stories, "Aonan na Righ" and " The 
Gifts of Aodh and Una,"are worthy of Mr. 
Kipling, and indeed all of Miss Hopper's work 
is more like his than like that of any living au- 
thor. The peculiar grace and fluency 
of her verse suggest his to the memory, 
and the monstrous formless horror that 
broods over her heathen stories 
, recalls the atmosphere of those 
!ndian tales in which he brings 
the dread realities of Eastern 
life before the happier V'est. If 
Miss Hopper continue as she has 
begun, she need fear no rival, 
not even the Iton. Emily Law- 
less. (Roberts. I.50.)--dostott 
Pilot. 
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From Rowsell's "A Fvieml or/he'eol}le." Copyright, 
by F. A. Stokes Co. 
ci'rznx OSrIR. 
Outre Mer. 
" ()t"rRE 5IEI " gives the impression of being 
written too soon, before the "shocks" and 
"sensations" had resolved themselves into 
more definite and permanent shape. It is, in- 
deed, a series of notes and sketches with con- 
clusions come to and judgments formed that 
one cannot always agree with. But it is a sin- 
gularly interesting work in that it comes from 
a trained and practised observer, who sees and 
notes things which most of us, with untrained 
minds, merely glance at and straightway forget. 
Americans rebel at being pictured as 5I. Bour- 
get pictures them, but it is well to remember 
that as they appear, so they are to him--and in 
a less degree to the average foreigner. It must 
be allowed, on the other hand, that the French 
observer is at times under the influence of a 
theory, formed too easily, and to which, un- 
consciously, he seeks to adapt some part of 
what he notes. Yet there is deep truth in 
Bourget's description of much that marks 
American life and character, the crudity in 
certain matters, the love of display, the garish- 
ness, the feverishness, the restlessness. These 
traits it is unpleasant to be reminded of, espe- 
cially by a master in the art of torturing 
analysis. ()f the translatior it can be said that 

it is above the average and reads easily, only 
occasionally calling up a smile or causing a 
knitting of the brows. In these days of mis- 
representations of foreign tongues this is much 
to be thankful for. (Scribner. i.75.)--Th e 
'alion. 

The Friend of the People. 
THs is a story of mistaken identity. The 
plot is laid in Paris at the time of the French 
Revolution, and the author describes many 
stirring scenes peculiar to the reign and down- 
fall of Louis xvI. 
Gervais Bouchard puts on a priest's garb, 
and, by deceiving his dying mother, receives 
her confession. Gervais thus learns that his 
father was not the peasant Bouchard, but the 
Marquis de Ravignac. Gervais also finds later 
on that he is the very image of the young 
Marquis de Ravignac, who has succeeded to the 
family title and estates. 
Gervais, having enjoyed his own way, puts 
the Marquis out of the way and quietly takes 
possession of everything that belonged to him. 
The Marquis,on the day he is married atVersail- 
les to a young vard of (..)ueen Marie Antoinette, 
is summoned to Soissons to quell a riot. Ger- 
vais takes care that the Marquis does not get 
back to Paris. The Marquis falls a victim to 
the plots against him, and is carried away and 
locked up. 
Gervais steps into the Marquis's shoes, and 
every one takes him to be the real Marquis, 
except the young Marquise. She detects the 
sham at once, and hides herself away. The 
Queen, who had been very fond of the real 
Marquis, receives Gervais at the Court, and 
though he talks in a very coarse way, she does 
not discover the imposition. 
Gervais, having been given his own way in 
everything, a large proportion of the story is 
required to explain how the genuine Marquis 
de Ravignac regains his name and his wife. 
Gervais, besides playing the r61e of Marquis, 
also writes for one of the papers of the people. 
He ingratiates himself in the favor of Robes- 
pierre by renouncing his stolen title and assum- 
ing the name of Citizen Crassus. 
The real Marquis de Ravignac escapes in the 
meanwhile, and returns to Paris, where he is 
again thrown into prison. IIere he meets his 
wife, who has been imprisoned through the 
intrigues of Gervais. The Marquis is con- 
demned to die, because he fails to give a satis- 
factory account of himself. Just as Gervai 
becomes confident that he is safe from discovery, 
the story of the fraud reaches Robespierre, vho 
frees the Marquis and his vife. Gervais is 
saved from the guillotine by his mistress, vho 
stabs him to death. (Stokes. i.5o.),a, r. I2 
Times. 
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Letters of Celia Thaxter. 
" LETTERS of Celia Thaxter," edited by her 
friends Annie Fields and Rose Lamb, is one of 
the most charming illustrations of character 
that a reader could wish for. It makes every 
sympathetic person long to have known the wri- 
ter of the letters, and that is even more the real 
art of letter-xvrit- 
ing than Sam \Vel- 
let's dictum that 
the true art is to .--. 
. 
excite a wish for 
more of the same 
kind. We have 
that feeling also 
in reading Mrs. 
Thaxter's letters, 
and so delightful 
are these glimpses 
of a lovely nature 
that perhaps in 
time her editors 
may give us a sec- 
ond series. The 
simplicity, earn- 
estness, and 
wholesome vitali- 
ty of Celia Thax- 
ter, the very strik- 
i ng presentment 
she makes of the 
I sles of Shoal, 
where she lived 
so long, her in- 
t i m a t e relations 
with the most 
distinguished peo- 
ple in New England--these among other con- 
siderations make this a really notable book, 
with a meaning and a flavor all its own. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $I.5O.)--Philadelphia 
Evening Tclegra]h. 

From "'Letters of Celia Tlmxter." Copyright, 1895, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
MRS. THAXTER AT HER PAINTING-TABI.E 

Coleridge's Letters. 
EXTERNALLY these txvo volumes of Cole- 
ridge's letters are very attractive, and if, as one 
naturally supposes, they have been manufac- 
tured here in America for the English market 
as well as our ovn there is no reason to fear 
an unfavorable opinion of their mechanical 
merits. In all respects they do great credit to 
the Riverside Press. For the series of por- 
traits of the Coleridges and their friends, 
especially those of the poet himself and 
that child of genius, Hartley Coleridge, all 
readers of the "Ancient Mariner" will be 
grateful. 
Mr. Ernest Coleridge has performed his edi- 
torial duties with industry and modesty. His 

introduction notes that no attempt has been 
previously made to publish a collection of Cole- 
ridge's letters, mentions the works in which a 
few have appeared, and gives particulars as to 
the abundance of those still unprinted. "A 
complete edition," he says, " must await the 
'coming of the milder day,' a renewed long- 
suffering on the 
part of the old 
enemy, the 'lit- 
erary public.'" 
We do not appre- 
hend the early ad- 
vent of any such 
infliction, for such 
it would be if the 
epistles here given 
are the best of all. 
They are not des- 
titute of occasion- 
al" "profound 
touches of the 
human heart," as 
the editor says, 
but he also frank- 
ly admits that 
Coleridge as a let- 
ter-writer had no 
style, writing to 
his friends as if 
he were talking to 
them, and letting 
his periods take 
care of them- 
selves .... 
For one who 
seriously studies 
Coleridge as a character, hoxvever, these vol- 
umes are a valuable supplement to Mr. James 
Dykes Campbell's admirable biography. The 
letters are arranged chronologically (the editor 
rarely appearing save in footnotes), with the 
personal reference rather than with a viev 
to shoxving the development of his literary 
genius. It is the study of the abnormal that 
they facilitate, of "a great tomorrower," as 
Coleridge said of De Quincey and himself 
almost incapable of doing anything to- 
day, his will paralyzed by the opium habit 
of many years' standing, his mental grasp 
enfeebled, and the splendid promise of his 
glorious youth but slightly fulfilled. The 
" wretched vice" was tempered by the lov- 
ing care of James Gillman and his wife in 
the Highgate home, whose "patience must 
have been inexhaustible, their loyalty unim- 
peachable, their love indestructible." The vol- 
umes will doubtless occupy a secure place on 
the biographic shelf. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 2 v., $6.)-- The 2Roston Literary World. 
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The Master. known as the basin of Minas--that valley near 
MARK the name of Isaac Zangwill, for it is Annapolis on the Intercolonial railway between 
one which is sure to be high on the roll of Eng- Halifax and St. John--is the place selected by 
lish novelists, if it is not already there. Mr. Mr. Zangwill forthe opening scene of the novel 

- . 
... . 
From " The Master." Copyright, 1995, b 5- Harper  Brothers. 
THE ETERNAI. MONOTONE OF THE SEA. 

Zangwill is a Jew, and he is at no time more 
frank and enjoyable than when he is xvriing 
about his race, as in such books as " The King 
of Schnorrers" and in " The Children of the 
Ghetto." But he is too broad for any single race 
or sect; and his latest story, which is published 
in this country by the Harpers, is meant for the 
world. The volume is a bulky one, which may 
frighten the dilettante reader; but he who 
begins " The Master " xvill find a charm which 
will lure him through adventures which are 
lifelike and full of human interest. 
One suspects a large element of autobiog- 
raphy in " The Master"; and this lends it a rare 
fascination. One praises the novel because 
(above other reasons) one believes that it has 
the power of character building--because it 
holds lofty ideals of character before its readers, 
particularly young men. This it does by ex- 
amples, not by preaching--for preaching in a 
novelist is as unpardonable as romancing in a 
prea(cher. 
One must confess surprisea pleasurable sur- 
prise, which is largely personal--at finding Mr. 
Zangwill is familiar with that little corner of 
Canada which Longfellow made famous in his 
poem of " Evangeline." Acadia--otherwise 

of "The Master." It is easy to see from 
" Evangeline" that Lon.fellow never lived in 
Acadia, but it is impossible to believe that Mr. 
Zangxvill did not at some time xvalk the dikes 
and see the " bore" rushing along the thirsty 
river-bed. Although to-day one of London's 
foremost literarians it is likely that Mr. Zang- 
xvill was once as genuine a son of the " blue- 
nose " country as is Bliss Carman, whose "Low 
Tide on Grand Prb" is precious to all Acadia's 
English-speaking sons. It is a strong and en- 
during book. (Harper. I.75.)--Chi,-ago Trib- 
Heart of the World. 
" HEART Of the World" is a novel of the usual 
Rider Haggard type. Of course Mr. Haggard's 
novels do not come within the range of literary 
criticism. But a great many people read them, 
watch for them as they do for the postman's 
visit. Indeed, fiction of this sort--illiterate, in- 
artistic, ludicrous, fatuous--plays a very impor- 
tant part in the lives of many people. They find 
in it the cnly form of intellectual excitement 
which can compete wih that aroused by the 
average melodrama. Here are strange adven- 
tures and wonderful heroisms, and they happen, 
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mark you, to every-day folk, vho might be walk- 
ing Broadvay instead of scaling the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

Princeton Stories. 
JESSE LVIC[ VII.LIAMS, the author, is a re- 
This is the vhole trick of fiction cent graduate, only three, years out. What he 

of the Haggard sort. " Heart of the World "is 
neither better nor vorse than its predecessors. 
The scene is laid in Mexico. The story rehear- 
ses the adventures of an athletic Englishman 
who loves and weds an Indian princess. There 
are marvellous descriptions of the " City of the 
Heart," a mysterious town hemmed in by 
swamps and unknovn mountains; there are 
priestcraft and brigandage and villainy and 
love galore; indeed, there are all the usual in- 
gredients of Haggard fiction, dire disaster, dan- 
gers untold, hair-breadth escapes, etc. Those 
who like that sort of thing have a rare pleasure 
in store. (Longmans, Green & Co.)---Corn- 
mercia.1 Advertiser. 

has depicted is the Prince- 
ton man of to-day--abso- 
lutely " up-to-date," as he- 
would say. It is not the man 
you vould think you met if 
you vere to spend a few 
days there, but it is the 
Princeton man as his fellows 
know him. When you have 
read Mr. Williams' stories 
you will realize that the 
Princeton man is not of one 
type, but of a score of types 
--that, indeed, he is as va- 
ried and complex as most 
other men. 
What every P rin ce t on 
man vill feel when he reads. 
these stories is that here is 
the spirit of the campus-life 
as he knev it; here is the 
evanescent charm, the touch 
of poetry and sentiment that 
pervades a thousand un- 
poetic and rather reserved 
young men. You will find 
here the good -fellowship 
depicted vithout any rant 
about it. These men have 
a way of hiding their deep- 
est sentiments under a man- 
ner that is often brusque, 
and clothed in language that 
is eccentric to say the least. 
Hut they have a way of do- 
ing the right, the generous 
thing without any parade. 
There isn't a prig in these 
stories, and there are 
mighty few in Princeton 
That type of man can't 
thrive in a healthy commu- 

nity that enjoys ridicule and is not over-cautious 
in hurting tender feelings. 
The outsider xvill be impressed vith the fact 
that Princeton, by very reason of being a large 
college in a small town, has developed its own 
peculiarly academic life, independent of any 
city influence. It is a college permeated with 
traditions, characters and quaint associations; 
and they are all reflected in these stories that 
are well written and vell constructed, judged 
from the standard of good American short- 
story vriting. The book ought to find many 
readers among the sisters, cousins, and aunts 
of students of Princeton. (Scribner. $I.) 
Z)roch in Life. 
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Watching the New Valet. 
" UGH ] It looks haunted, that house by the 
river. I wonder vholives there ! It seems the 
very place for a murder, or one of those dread- 
ful houses vhere vicked people throw poor, 
insane relatives to die, unknown and uncared 
for," she thought, preparing to turn her back 
upon it, when suddenly she stopped, interested. 
Surely she knev that figure coming so guarded- 
ly and stealthily dovn the path ! 
She vaited until the man came within a few 
steps of her, then she stepped from the shadow 
of the tree where she had been idly leaning, 
and faced him in her uncompromising, school- 
girl fashion. 
" What were you doing in that house ? You 
don't live there, do you ?" she asked, sternly. 
Yes, Beb6 had not been mistaken. She was 
looking straight into the apologetic, restless 
eyes of the nev valet. 
"Oh, mademoiselle, you startle me !" he 
gasped, removing his hat from his oiled hair, 
his mustache curving upvard in a craven 
smile. 
" What have you been doing down there? 
Were you not told to vait in the servants' quar- 
ters for Mr. Raritan?" she demanded--for 
Beb6 had been accustomed to authority all her 
spoilel life, and could look as cool and corn- 

manding as a young princess upon occa- 
sions. 
" True, mademoiselle," shrugged the nev 
servant. " But ze maison was ver' hot. I 
vent to take a walk; I remembered zat o1' 
pless zare. Once a fren' of mine--a poor, 
sickly young Englishman, leeve zare. I 
strolled up ze walk for ze remembrance sake of 
ze time when we used to smoke in zee little 
garden." 
" It'm ! You must have lived a long time 
in this country," sniffed B('be, suspiciously. 
" That must have been years and years ago." 
" Only two years, mademoiselle--two short 
years since my fren' live there--poor fellow 
Zee house ees damp. Eet kill him; I know eet. 
But advice he would not take." 
"Well, you'd better go back! Mr. Raritan 
won't like to be kept waiting;" and her clear, 
proud eyes watched him half contemptuously 
as he minced out of sight. 
"There's something uncanny about that 
little Frenchman. He's like a monkey. I hope 
Sid will send him about his business," she 
thought, and then without another look at the 
house by the river, that was destined to play 
such a strange part in the fortune of her life, 
she turned down another road. (Bonner. pap. 
50 c .)--From lCent's " That tfottse @ the River." 

From Kent's "That House by the River." Copyright, 1895, by Robert Bonnet's Son8. 
"'I WANT A WORD XVI'I'II YOU." 



A Son of Reuben. 
WItEN they got into the lighted street, he said 
" good-night" very quietly, and turning swift- 
ly on his heel, began to retrace his steps. 
She walked on very leisurely, thinking of the 
pleasant afternoon she had spent. Itugh Sut- 
cliffe had interested her from their first meet- 
ing. He was no ordinary operative; a thorough 
man of the people, and yet standing head and 
shoulders above his order ; faithful to his own 
kith and kin, and yet having little sympathy 
with them ; never seeking the society of those 
in a higher social position than himself, and yet 
unable to associate vith those of his own class. 
Hence he had been driven to dwell apart and 

alone. He had found com- 
panionship in books, and 
recreation in study. His 
hobby had been mechan- 
ics; and one of his inven- 
tions had been stolen, 
while he had been saving 
sufficient money to take 
out a patent. Such a life- 
story as his could not fail 
to interest a voman of 
such large sympathies as 
Grace Marsden. 
Nor could she keep out of 
her sympathy a measure 
of admiration. The man 
was so patient, so brave, 
so persevering ; so good to 
his invalid parents and 
brother; so helpful in 
every good work ; so ready 
to sacrifice himself for the 
good of others. 
Indeed, from every 
point of view the man was 
to be admired. X, Vhile 
thousands of young fel- 
lows were loafing about 
waiting for something to 
turn up, he was trying to 
turn up something for 
himself. And in her 
heart she hoped and 
prayed that he would 
succeed. 
When she got to her 
room that night, her 
thoughts recurred to him 
again. The portrait of 
her lover xvas before her 
handsome, smiling, and 
splendidly posed. 
But what had he be- 

From Hocking's " Son of Reuben." Frederick "Varne : Co. 
SHE MADE AS SVEET A PICTURE OF ENGLISI[ WOMANttOOD AS ANY ONE 
COULD DESIRE, 
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Narrative of Captain Coignet. Theatrical Sketches. 
" TIlE Narrative of Captain Coignet (Soldier ThE anonymous author seems thoroughly au 
of the Empire), I776-I85O, '' purports to come fair in theatrical gossip, and is an amusing ra- 
from a soldier unknown to fame, xvhodischarged conh'ttr. The little volume contains a medley 
his duty well, and xvithout rising high did rise of bright and characteristic anecdotes of the 
to a captaincy from the ranks, survived allthe leading stars of " the profession," as well as of 
chances of war, and lived on into the piping the many lesser luminaries. There are stories 
times of peace. This volume is edited from the of \Vallack--to whose memorv the book is ded- 

original manuscript by Lor6- 
dan Larchey, xvho vouches 
for it as a genuine original, 
and it is translated by Mrs. 
M. Carey. We see no rea- 
son to question its origin as 
the personal narrative of a 
very intelligent soldier xvho 
made his way up from the 
ranks, and being gifted with 
a firm and vivid memory, 
afterwards, wrote down his 
recollections, except that it is 
a kind of book that might 
easily be forged. The book 
has no value for matters of 
strategy or on the larger 
questions of diplomacy or 
campaigning, and the merit 
of it is that Captain Coignet 
made no single attempt to 
xvrite about things that lay 
out of his range. Inside his 
range he was a capital ob- 
server, and there xvas much 
to see and write about. It is 
not all camp gossip that he 
gives us, though there may 
be some. In the main, it is 
the story of an honest soldier 
who used his eyes and xvas a 
story-teller of the first order. 
"l-he story is not free from the 
brutal realism of xvar, but it 
has the intense interest of 
snapshot pictures, true and 
vivid as far as they go. In- 
side of these limits he is a 
first-rate story-teller vho has 
strange luck in seeing the 
thing which ought to be seen, 

though it might not amount to much in a his- 
tory. He was at Waterloo, holding the rank of 
captain, and has plenty of incidents to report, 
but nothing imrortant as illustrating the com- 
bat. The interesting features of the book are 
its minor descriptions. These are written by 
one who knows and by a trained xvriter. The 
book is a valuable addition to Napoleana, of 
xvhich it seems the reading public cannot have 
enough. (Crowell. $I.5o.)The Oulo,,k. 

icated--Edwin Booth, Louis James, Henry Ir- 
ving, Richard Mansfield, " Adonis" Dixey, and 
many others whose names are household words 
to playgoers. Nor are these reminiscences 
and sketches always honeyed. The writer has 
a sharp pen, and does not hesitate to unveil 
little foibles, amu.sing bits of self-esteem, and 
other lapses of human nature--all of which 
makes the book piquant and interesting read- 
ing. (The Merriam Co. 75 c.) 
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Suppressed Chapters. 
THERE are several kinds of cleverness in 
"Suppressed Chapters and other Bookish- 
hess," by Robert Bridges, but they are not so 
easy to define as to enjoy, for they are not 
sharply defined, they are occasionally inter- 
blended, and they demand for their perfect 
understanding a more intimate acquaintance 
vith the fiction of to-day than most of their 
readers are likely to have. They are in a cer- 
tain sense vhat the title, " Suppressed Chap- 
ters," would suggest to the literary mind, imi- 
tations or burlesques of popular authors : but 
they are more than that, for this burlesque in- 
tention is not only perceived but enforced by 
the critical spirit in vhich it is presented, and 
which exposes the " seamy side " of its origi- 
nals. The critical suggestions vhich underlie 
these " Suppressed Chapters" are of a finer 
quality than the Chapters themselves, which 
pale their ineffectual light before Thackeray's 
" Prize Novelists " or the burlesques in Bayard 
Taylor's " Echo Club." Mr. Bridges aims his 
shafts at smaller deer than the victims of the 
American poet, or the English novelist, the 
first of the seven being Mr. Anthony Hope, the 
second Sir. Du Maurier, the third Sir. Richard 
Le Gallienne, the fourth Heinrich Ibsen, the 
fifth Sir. George Egerton, the sixth Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs, the seventh Sir. Edward S. 
Martin. If any of these gentlemen have a right 
to feel aggrieved instead of complimented, it is 

Sir. Bangs, vhose hutnor is characterized as the 
" Idiot Brand." Other authors who are chaffed 
by Mr. Bridges, in later portions of his vol- 
ume, are Mr. Kipling, Mme. Sarah Grand, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford and Mr. Bridges himself, 
in his penname of " Droch," and, in brief no- 
tices of their novels, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Ilall 
Caine, Mr. Hardy, Sir. Hope, Miss Harraden, 
Mr. Crawford, Miss Wilkins and Mr. Steven- 
son. For just what it is, a collection of light 
trifles, critical, suggestive, humorous, this little 
volume of Mr. Bridges' is of a kind that is 
sure to be read, once it is taken in hand, and to 
be reread, in portions at least, in one's leisure 
moments. (Scrilner. I.25.)--AIail and 

A Minister of the World. 
STEI'HEN CASTLE, installed in the little Nev 
England pastorate of Thornton, is perfectly 
satisfied with his surroundings, until meeting 
Miss Loring, from New York, he imbibes new 
ideas. He finally accepts a call to a fashion- 
able New York church, and his action thereafter 
is interesting chiefly on account of the contrasts 
which it offers to his former methods. The story 
first appeared in 7"e Ladies' fome [our, a/, 
where it attracted much attention. The author 
is Caroline Atwater Mason, author of " A Titled 
Maiden," " A Loyal Heart," etc. The picture 
shows the first love-making of the young clergy- 
man. (Randolph. 75 c.) 
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nasty place, and you have a time getting the our pipes and tobacco, started off for the settle- 
boat around it. You walk on rotten tops while ments--or " drifting to thunder," as Bret t]arte 
the knots stick up beneath you like sabres, said of Chiquita. There was rather a lively 
" Has" floats calmly out to sea, as it were, on and enthusiastic pursuit instituted then, the 
a detached log which he is cutting, and with a details of which are forgotten, as my mind was 
hopeless look of despair he totters, while I yell focussed on the grub-pack, but we got her. 

; 
.. 

About this time the soles let go on my tennis 
shoes, and my only pair of trousers gave way. 
These things, however, become such mere 
details as to be scarcely noticed when you have 
travelled since sunrise np to your waist in 
water, and are tired, footsore, and hungry. 
It is time to go ashore and camp. Finally the 
tent is up. You lean against a dead log and 
swap lies with the guide. (Harper. $3.)-- 
fi'rom 2em ipttot's "/on 3' 7"ra c],'s." 

"Save the axe--you--save the axe!" and 
over he goes, only to get vet--and very dis- 
gusted, both of which will vear off in time. 
For-a mile the water is so shallow that the 
boat will not run loaded, and we lead her along 
as we vade, now falling in over our heads, 
sliding on slippery stones, hurting our feet, 
wondering why we had come at all. The 
boat gets loose,-and my heart stands still as 
the whole boat-load of blankets and grub, with 

BREAKING A JAM, 
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THE  SNX BIRD" GOING TO TIIE RESCUE. 

letters in which he vas to achieve his success, 
and so on; but, being right-minded, he wished 
nothing of the sort, veracity being more to 
him than fine writing, and the plain portrayal 
of his personality dearer than any imaginary 
heroism. (Harper. $l.25.)--lWailandxlress. 

Water Tramps. 
TI Sea Bird vas a little sloop yacht, 30 feet 
over all, 12 feet beam. Four young men char- 
tered her, and vere to pay $20 a week for her. 
When they started on their cruise after victual- 
ling the craft, they had not a penny left, and. 
besides that, would have to get somehow or 
other the money to pay for the first veek's hire. 
But among the four young chaps there were 
an embryo lawyer and a theological student. 
They were honest, active, good sailors, and 
capital fishermen, and so they made up their 
minds to go bluefishing or clamming---berrying 
if necessary--and so vork away and thus de- 
fray the expenses of their trip. If the vorst 
came to the worst there vere funds obtainable, 
so as to pay their way. Mr. Bartlett tells of 
the adventures of these young men in excellent 
style. Sometimes the treasury, by the sale of 
fish, was overflowing. At other times there 
was bankruptcy staring them in the face. 
Some svell friends--the Turnerswho were 
steaming around on the 27ianca, had at times 
to be evaded. When the money from bluefishing 
vas abundant the lads vere dreadfully extrava- 
gant. There were cut flowers to deck the yacht 
with, and vhen on shore, livery-stable bills 

vere run up. But somehow luck was on their 
side, and there was a fair balance generally in 
their favor. Some of the episodes are neatly 
put. The whole party came nearly to grief when 
they had to contribute to a church collection. 
Sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and there 
was no money for soap. The " Water Tramps" 
is a refreshing little volume to be read not alone 
on the seashore, or on board a yacht, but any- 
where. (Putnam. $I.)--A. Y. Times. 
With the Procession. 
"WITH the Procession " is not so impres- 
sive a novel in some vays as " The Cliff- 
Dvellers," with its striking treatment of a vast 
"sky-scraper" as a kind of pueblo ; but it is 
an uncommonly brilliant and trenchant presen- 
tation of phases of Chicago life not brought 
forward so prominently in the former novel. 
The family of David Marshall, one of the old 
settlers, have gradually fallen behind the on- 
ward rush of society, living still in their old- 
fashioned house, and quite strangers to the 
luxury which his wealth makes possible for 
them. Jane Marshall, the capable but plain 
daughter of thirty-three, is given to culture 
and philanthropy; Rosamund, the youngest, is 
a beauty and worldly to her finger-tips; Roger, 
the older son, is a keen lavyer and speculator; 
Truesdale, the youngest, has travelled long in 
Europe, while he vas supposed to be " getting 
his education," and he has brought home all 
the aversion to business of a clever dilettante 
and the moral code of Paris. Jane's social 
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being still too young to qualify at the College 
of Surgeons, ltuxley was confronted vith the 
imperative necessity for earning his own bread, 
and was advised to apply for an appointment 
for medical service in the navy. The com- 
mander of H. M. S. 1"he Rattlesnake at this 
time was .looking for an assistant surgeon 
who knew something of science, and Hux- 
ley in due time was appointed to his ship. 
The opportunities offered for scientific work 
during the four years' cruise in the South Seas 
were put to good use by the young surgeon. 
" To me personally," says Huxley, "the cruise 
was extremely valuable. It was good for me 
to live under sharp discipline, to be down on 
the realities of existence by living on bare 
necessaries, and more especially to learn to 
work for the sake of what I got myself out of 
it, even if it all vent to the bottom, and I along 
with it." 
During these four years Huxley sent home 
communications to the Linnean Society, but 
they were not published. In 1849 he drew up 
a more elaborate paper and forwarded it to the 
Royal Society. On returning to England, in 
185o, he found this had been printed and pub- 
lished. For three years after, determining to 
leave the sea, Iluxley applied vainly for a posi- 
tion. During this time he and Professor Tyn- 
dall were candidates for chairs in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Huxley for that of Natural 
History, and Tyndall for the chair of Physics. 
At last, in 1854, the Director-General of the 
Geological Survey offered Huxley the post of 
Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural His- 
tory, an office he held for thirty-one years. 
From 1863 to 1869 he was Hunterian Pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
was twice chosen Fullerian Professor of Physi- 
ology at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
In 1869 and 187o he was president of the Geo- 
logical Society, having previously served as 
secretary. During the same period he was 
president of the Ethnological Society. In 
187o he filled the office of president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was elected acorresponding mem- 
ber of the Academies of Berlin, Munich, St. 
Petersburg, and other foreign scientific socie- 
ties. He received honorary degrees from sev- 
eral universities. He was a member of the 
London School Board from 187o to 1872. He 
was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen in 1872 . He became a trustee of 
the British Museum and a member of the Sen- 
ate of the University of London. There were 
no honors in the gift of nations to men of 
science which did not come naturally to him. 
He refused recently the decoration of Ger- 
many because it was the gift of an Emperor. 

This is a brief statement of the facts in the 
llfe of Prof. Ituxley taken from his own sketch 
of his life, which appeared in the volume of 
his collected writings, entitled " Methods and 
Results" (D. Appleton & Co.). On June 29th 
the cable announced the death of Thomas 
Henry Huxley at Eastbourne, England. He 
succumbed to an attack of bronchitis, followed 
by a general derangement of the organs of 
vitality. 
With Darwin, Tyndall, and Spencer, Huxley 
for nearly two generations has stood at the 
head of science in England; and his has been 
a directing force in the history of modern 
progress. He accepted at once the theory of 
evolution as stated by Darwin in IS58. Tyn- 
dall developed this theory on the side of phys- 
ics, Spencer on the side of social science, Ilux- 
ley on the side of biology. To the end of his 
life he maintained that the phenomena of bi- 
ology were never discordant with the hypothe- 
sis cf evolution, and were unintelligible where 
this hypothesis was ignored. As an original 
investigator Prof. Huxley will not rank with 
Darwin or Tyndall, and he will be known to 
future generations less as a great scientist than 
as one who gave himself successfully to the 
popularization of science and the development 
and the organization of scientific education. 
He was a humanitarian and an enthusiast. 
All he learned he desired to put within reach 
of others, and he employed his great gift of 
expression in written and spoken language to 
make the educated and uneducated understand, 
that all the discoveries, theories, and contro- 
versies agitating the world were not scientific 
abstractions, but theories involving truths, 
which understood, must influence the minds, 
hearts, and lives of every man, woman, and 
child who learned to understand them. He 
was a born teacher, and he had the enthusiasm 
of a born leader. 
In our day when new theories of life are 
starting up in many minds, when no one is 
afraid to state the vildest, most untenable 
hypothesis, when a large public hastens to meet 
the bearer of any new doctrine, we can hardly 
understand the spirit in which, in the early 
sixties, the words uttered by these great English 
searchers after truth were received. They 
were called infidels and iconoclasts, and the 
anathema of the Church was pronounced 
against them by the most learned and honored 
of its priesthood. The lectures and papers 
in which Huxley explained his views denied 
infidelity and established his position as an 
agnostic, shook the educated world to its centre. 
His friend, Herbert Spencer, during Huxley's 
fierce and bitter combat with the clergy of Eng- 
land, often accused him of having clerical 
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from the House of Commons xvith nothing to those xvho ask for moral problems, and moral 
console him for the collapse of his public career, problems only, must forgive Mr. Mallock for 
In writing such a chapter in such a biography having introduced some charming descriptive 
some ticklish ground has to be crossed. Mr. passages, of which the insight and exquisite 
Mallock does not shrink from crossing it; nor faithfulness will be recognized by any one who 
is that the only respect in xvhich " The Heart knoxvs the coast sceneryof the Bristol Channel. 
of Life " may be considered a bold experiment. Equally good is the picture of the tranquil dignity 

We should class it as 
a novel xvithout a 

hero, but the author 
dwells so lovingly on 
the good qualities of 
his central figure and 
handles hisveak- 
nesses xvith so much 
sympathy (ironical 
sympathy, unless xve 
are much mistaken), 
that the hasty read- 
er may xvell be be- 
trayed into supposing 
that he is offered not 
only a hero, but a 
hero he must consci- 
entiously decline to 
accept as such. A 
good deal of honest 
indignation xvill, xve 
fear, be excited bv 
Master Reginald Pole 
and his love affairs. 
We have said that 
"' The Heart of Life" 
is subtle. This subt- 
lety, in itself neither 
a fault nor a merit, 
for there are readers 

From "The Little Huguenot." Copyright, 1,95, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
MAX PEMBERTON. 

of all sorts, is inevitable considering the nature 
of some of the problems round which the story 
plays. The mixture of good and bad in human 
nature may be more thorough than the conven- 
tional Pharisee cares to admit, and real life is 
not'less perplexing than the life Mr. Mallock 
depicts. Most readers will, however, complain, 
and in our opinion complain with good reason, 
that Mr. Mallock does not make things as plain 
as he might, that some of the characters he 
draws, especially his minor characters, are 
needlessly eccentric and mysterious. 
To sum up our opinion of " The Heart of 
Life," we must resort toa colloquialism. From 
first to last the book is " too jolly clever by 
half," and the biting and incisive epigrams 
that stud its pages would have gained in effect 
immensely had they been relieved by a little 
more genial and homely fun. We have already 
said quite enough to warn anybody who dis- 
likes peeps at the seamy side of human nature 
that " The Heart of Life" will in parts not be 
altogether to his taste. On the other hand, 

of the life led at a 
country house be- 
longing to the Poles, 
v here Countess 
Shimna for the first 
time, ahe declares, 
sees what she knexv 
a home xvould be. 
(Putnam. I.5.) 
London Literary 
IUorld. 

The Little 
Huguenot. 
UNTII. this time, he 
had been unable from 
his place of observa- 
tion to see anything 
of the company in 
thechapel. But no,v, 
when the priest had 
ended the mournful 
chanting, little aco- 
lytes in scarlet cas- 
socks and white cot- 
tas kindled the tapers 
upon the high altar 
and also those in a 
chandelier beneath 
the rood-screen. 

The new light fell upon a reredos of marble 
and gold, almost hidden by vases of xvhite 
flowers. It fell, too, upon the face of an old 
priest gorgeously robed in a jewelled cope. 
While taper-bearers and thurifers prostrated 
themselves before the Host in the monstrance, 
and a hidden choir began to sing very sweetly 
the Latin hymn, "O Salutaris Hostia," de 
Guyon had eyes for none of these, but only for 
the little group of xvorshippers who knelt by 
the chancel gates. Here were some twelve 
men and xvomen, all seemingly absorbed in 
their devotions, all dressed very soberly, and 
for the most part in plain black. There was 
not a man amongst them that hid his hair in a 
wig ; not a woman of the company that seemed 
to know of the coiffure  boucles badines, au 
berceau d'amour or au mirlison. Simplicity 
was the note of it all, and de Guyon, ,vhen he 
had shaken off his surprise, admitted that 
this simplicity was in pretty harmony with the 
sombre note of the chapel. He might have 
been ,vatching so many monks and nuns xvho 
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assurance they offer to give our tutelage their 
own personal supervision, and their disinterest- 
ed zeal carries them occasionally beyond the 
limits of discretion. I have been both amazed 
and gratified by the lack of reserve with which 
these unknown friends have volunteered to 
guide my own footsteps through the perilous 
paths of literature. They are so urgent, too, 
not to say severe, in their manner of proffering 
assistance: " To Miss Repplier we would par- 
ticularly recommend"--and then follows a list 
of books of which I dare say I stand in open 
need; but which I am naturally indisposed to 
consider with much kindness, thrust upon me, 
as they are, like paregoric or a porous plaster. 
If there be people who can take their pleasures 
medicinally, let them read by prescription and 
grow fat! But let me rather keep for my friends 
those dear and familiar volumes vhich have 
given me a large share of my life's happiness. 
If they are somewhat antiquated and out of 
date, I have no wish to flout their vigorous age. 
A book, Hazlitt reminds us, is not, like a wom- 
an, the worse for being old. If they are new, 
I do not scorn them for a fault which is com- 
mon to all their kind. " Paradise Lost" was 
once new, and was regarded as a somewhat 
questionable novelty. If they come from 
afar, or are compatriots of my own, they are 
equally well beloved. There can be no aliens 
in the ranks of literature, no national prejudice 
in an honest enjoyment of art. The book, after 
all, and not the date or birthplace of its author, 
is of material importance. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. I.25.)--From 2?eibplier's "Essays in 
Miniature." 

Legends of Fire Island Beach and the South 
Side. 
THESE stories embody only a small part of 
the folk-lore and tradition that pertained to the 
Great South Bay, Long Island. They xvere 
told by a class of men now gone. Fact, imagi- 
nation and superstition--each contributed its 
part. In the tavern, among groups of men 
collected on shore from wind-bound vessels, at 
gatherings around the cabin fire, and in those 
small craft that were constantly going from one 
part of the bay to another, not only these tales, 
but others, irrevocably lost, xvere elaborated 
and made current in days homely and toilsome, 
yet invested with an atmosphere of romance. 
Fire Island Beach is a barrier of sand, 
stretching for twenty miles along the south 
coast of Long Island, and separating the Great 
South Bay from the Atlantic Ocean. To reach 
it you must make a sail of from three to seven 
miles, and once upon it, you find it a wild, deso- 
late, solitary spot, wind-searched and surf- 
pounded. 
All along the inner line of the Great South 
Bay are spots of xvondrous beauty xvhich at- 
tract summer visitors year after year in spite 
of the worst railroad service that can well be 
imagined at this day. All who have seen the 
places described by Prof. Shaw, of New York 
University, will read his well-told tales with 
keen enjoyment. And from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific can be found people who have sum- 
mered on the Great South Bay. 
The illustrations are from photographs taken 
by Mr. R Eichemeyer, medallist of the Royal 
Photographic Society. (Lovell, C. & Co. 75 c.) 
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The Wood Beyond the World. xvhich Malory's " Morte d'Arthur" is a fair ex- 
TtIE charm, or one of the charms, of this last ample. At the age of sixty or thereabouts, 
book of William Morris is more easily felt than William Morris is still pouring out his lovely 
described, and is only felt in the feelings, we things, more full of the glory of youth, more 

From "The XVooO Beyond the World." Copyright, 1895, by Roberts Bros. 
think, by those who are enamored of the invert- full of romantic adventure and romantic love, 
tion which underlies all folk-lore, the element of than any of the beautiful poems in his first vol- 
fantasy, xvith or without a seeming purpose, umes. By the side of this exhaustless creator 
containing in itself its excuse for being, and are Of beautiful and lovely things, the youngest of 
enamored at the same time of the simple, the poets xvho have just appeared above the 
homely, idiomatic diction which characterized horizon seems faded and jaded. (Roberts. 
the early chroniclers and romancers, and of $2.5o.)--.][ailadExress. 
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Life of Flaubert. 
"l'ts is not a complete Life of Flaubert. It 
is a biography with gaps in it. But it contains 
a number of very interesting letters. They 
reveal the real Flaubert in the character of a 
lover, and as a thinker on ethics and art. lie 
appears to have been a lover of a too strictly 
literary cast. As a lover, he obviously had 
limitations and, if one may use a slang expres- 
':sion, vas careful not to give hirnself avay. 
" Madame Bovary," a sort of Female Rake's 
Progress, ending in misery and suicide, was 
the first of Flaubert's published works. It at- 
tracted great attention, partly owing to its un- 
deniable merit, and partly because it vas made 
the subject of a criminal prosecution, vhich, as 
Flaubert himself says, proved a gigantic ad- 
vertisement for him. After"MadameBovary" 
came " Salammb6," a romance of great power, 
though not comparable to "Madame Bovarv" as 
a work of art. " Salammb6" was followed by a 
few minor vorks which had very limited success. 
" Madame Bovarv " and " Salammb6" may be 
said to be the two pillars on which Flaubert's 
literary reputation rests. 
Flaubert, though immensely superior in subt- 
lety and style to the writers of the naturalistic 
school who came after him and invoked his 
name, set them the example of selecting repul- 
sive and ri-ky subjects as not unsuited for liter- 
arv treatment. The works produced bv him as a 
votary of "Art for Art's Sake" served as an en- 
couragement to imitators who may be said to 
have gone very near to turning into vorship- 
pers of filth for filth's sake. In this sense 
Flaubert vas a forerunner of Zola. Itis ad- 
mirers will find his personality vividly pre- 
sented in Mr. Tarver's book. (Appleton. _-,.) 
--London Literary World. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
A h'v:w book by Stanley J. Wevman means 
delight to all readers of fiction of the good old 
kind, full of events, full of detail, full of spirit 
in the telling. Introspection and subtile anal- 
ysis of subtler points of character are foreign 
to the author of "A Gentleman of France;" 
"My Lady Rotha," " Under the Red Robe," 
" The House of the Wolf," etc. He has a story 
to tell, something that happened, and he pos- 
sesses the power to interest from the first sen- 
tence. His nevest offering is a collection of 
short stories dealing vith events supposed to 
have taken place during the reigns of Henry 
av. and Louis xIII. The Minister of France who 
relates them seems imbued with a contagious 
sense of humor, and also seems to have had 
means of getting behind the scenes of the out- 
side pomp of royal functions and whispering 
to the onlookers some of the hidden reasons 
for much that was taking place in the high 
circles of France during the close of the I6th 
and at the beginning of the I7th centuries. 
The separate stories bear the titles" Clock- 
maker of Poissy, The Tennis Balls, Two 
Mayors of Bothfort, La Toussaint, The Lost 
Cipher, Governor of Gueret, The Open Shut- 
ter, The Maid of Honour, Farming the Taxes, 
The Cat and the King, The Man of Monceaux, 
At Fontainebleau. 
Thirty-four spirited illustrations, of which 
fifteen are full-page, enliven the bright text, 
and Stanley Weyman's admirers xvill have 
nothing to complain of on the publishers' part 
in preparing them this nexv treat. The same 
publishers have on their list " A Gentleman of 
France," " My Lady Rotha," " Under the 
Red Robe," and " The House of the Wolf." 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $I.25.) 
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of some of the Old Settler's most as- 
tounding narratives, is brought into 
the stories as the veteran's grandson. 
These sketches, or a large num- 
ber of them, appeared originally in 
the N. Y. Sun, to which the author 
is indebted for their widespread 
popularity. This is their first ap- 
pearance in book form. There are 
twenty-five separate tales, all full 
of life and knowledge of human 
nature. (United States "Book Co. 

-, 
From "The Old Settler, the Squ-ire, nd Little Peleg." Cop3"right, 1895, 
by United States Book Co. 
"THEN FOI.KS GOT TO SAYIN' TH'T OL' MISS II4GENCRUFT 
WERE A XVITCH." 

The Old Settler, the Squire, and Little 
Peleg. 
ThE Old Settler and the Squire who figure 
in these sketches are characters drawn from 
life. The originals were in their day typical 
representatives of the backxvoods lounger and 
gossiper. The Old Settler, xvith his irascibil- 
ity and his extravagant imagination, and the 
Squire always ready to flag him and to lead 
him on to his grandest flights, are among the 
pleasant recollections of the author's boyhood. 
While the tales here told may not be just the 
ones the Old Settler was vont to be ready to 
regale his hearers with, they faithfully depict 
the manner of his telling. Little Peleg, who is 
made responsible here for the bringing forth 

Dowden's New Studies in Lit- 
erature. 
PROF. DOWDEN has added to his 
, reputation by bringing his writings 
before a more leisurely clas of 
readers than they would be likely 
to have in a periodical publication, 
and has afforded these readers the 
pleasure that results from the op- 
portunity of placing a thoroughly 
good book on their choicest shelves. 
Mr. Dowden is one of the not very 
; large number of modern British 
scholars who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of literature as 
literature, and to the writing of 
criticisms as criticisms, and he has 
proved his proficiency both as a 
critic and as a scholar. Deficient 
in the graces of style, for his touch 
is rather a heavy one, and not so- 
licitous to be thought original or to 
promulgate novel opinions, his 
learning is large and exact, his judg- 
ment sound and catholic, and his 
decisions for the most part as satis- 
factory as instructive. The papers 
in this volume of his cover a great 
deal of ground, the exploration of 
which demanded several kinds of 
talent, all of which had to be well kept in hand. 
Four of these papers are poetic studies, one of 
such an enigmatic early master as John Downe : 
the rest of such different masters and pupils 
as Coleridge, George Meredith, and Robert 
Bridges. There are five different studies on 
Goethe, and txvo on literary criticism in France, 
the final paper being on "The Teaching of 
English Literature," the introductory one con- 
sisting of an examination of the democratic 
tendencies of the age and their bearing on 
literature and art. Large views of literature 
and acute criticisms give the satisfaction which 
attaches to all sound, well-considered, scholarly 
writing. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.)--[ail 
and Extress. 
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hair and large, pathetic, near-sighted eyes. a priest, owing, it is'said, to a slight hesitancy 
His American trip has been often postponed, of speech, which prevents his speaking in pub- 
but it is probable the next year will see him lic. This, however, he has in a measure over- 
there, and that he will deliver some of the come, and he now not infrequently reads the 
lectures that have helped to make him famous lessons and prayers at the college services in the 
in England. Not alone a novelist and a lec- Cathedral. He has even occasionally been 
turer, he is a playxvright and a critic, and is known to preach at the special services for the 
doing noticeable work in the last capacity in college servants. He is a creature of habit and 
several periodicals." in term time is never absent from his own par- 
MAYo W. HAZELTINE.--"Comparatively little ticular seat in St. Mary's. 

is known," says UaniO,, by the myriad readers 
of the_h r. Y..S'un, as to the personality of that 
'M. W. H.,' whose book reviews in that paper 
have for many years been a feature of inter- 
national admiration. Having carried every- 
thing before him at Harvard, Mr. Hazeltine 
crossed over to England to do likewise at Ox- 
ford, where he occupied the rooms at St. John's 
College once tenanted by King Charles 'the 
Martyr.' Then he amused himself for a time 
by mingling with the great world of London, 
after vhich he returned to this country and be- 
took him to literary work with the result that 
to-day he ranks' facile princeps' among con- 
temporary critics. Privileged friends speak 
with enthusiasm of Mr. IIazeltine's fascinating 
personality. His manners are of the court 
courtly, and his conversation is noted for its 
facile and urbane charm, while his knowledge 
is cyclop,'edical in its completeness. His mem- 
ory, too, is something prodigious. He can dis- 
course vith cultured fluency on any subject, 
from a problem in political economics to the 
shade of the latest debutante's frock, ttis 
lithe, over-tall frame, pale, intellectual features, 
and incipient stoop, tell their own tale, for Mr. 
Hazeltine is an indefatigable worker, but 
though he 'scorns delights and lives laborious 
days,' the dinners and other entertainments 
given by him and his charming wife, who, by 
the way, is a cousin of the Duchess of Port- 
land, at their residence in \Vashington, are 
such that Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors 
ovning cooks covet invitations." 
THE AUTHOR OF "ALICE IN ,rONDERLAND."-- 
The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll), the author of "Alice in Wonderland," 
says a writer in The Ladies' I-[omeJournal, has 
spent the greater part of his life in college. He 
was elected a student, i.e., a fellow of Christ 
Church in 1854, and from 1855 to I88I he was 
mathematicaltutor. His subject is mathematics, 
and he has contributed a number of books to 
its literature. Curiously enough, he hardly 
realizes that his fame has come to him, not as 
the advanced mathematician but as the author 
of the most fascinating nonsense that ever vas 
vritten. When in the first flush of her success 
"Alice" vas in every hand and her Wonder- 
land adventures vere the delight of grown-up 
people as well as of children, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria sent a message to the author 
begging him to send her his next book. Like 
all her subjects, she was anxious to hear more 
of the delightful child, whose prototype vas 
the daughter of the dean of Christ Church. 
She was much astounded to receive soon after 
a copy of " An Elementary Treatise on Deter- 
minants," by C. L. Dodgson, for in those days 
he had managed to preserve his incognito, and 
Her Majesty, like the rest of the world, believed 
him a mere humorist. Mr. Dodgson is a clergy- 
man in deacon's orders; he was never ordained 

ACCORDING to The Bookma, the most called- 
for books in the East during the month just 
passed were as follows: 
"The Story of Bessie Costrell." By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 75 cts. (Macmillan.) 
" Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush." By Ian Maclaren. 
$-25. (Dodd, Mead.} 
"The Prisoner of Zenda." By Anthony Hope. 75cts. 
(Holt.) 
"The Adventures of Captain Horn." By Frank R. 
Stockton. .5o. (Scribner) 
"Fort Frayne." By Captain Charles King. $.25. 
(Neely.) 
"The Princess Aline." By Richard Harding Davis. 
$t.25. (Harper.) 
"The Woman Who Did." By Grant Allen. St. (Rob- 
erts ) 
" Tryphena in Love." By Walter Raymond. 75 cts. 
(Macmillan.) 
"Chimmie Fadden,'" "Major Max, and other stories." 
By E. W. Townsend. Paper, 5o cts. cloth, . (Lovell, 
Coryell.) 
"Handbook to the Birds of Eastern North America." 
By Frank M. Chapman. 3- (Appleton) 
" Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden." By F. 
Schuyler Mathews. -75- (Appleton.) 
" How to Know the Wild Flowers." By Mrs. Villi,qm 
Starr Dana. Revised edition, net, .75. (Scribner.) 
"Degeneration." By Max Nordau. 3.5o. (Appleton.) 
"W'ith the Procession." By H. B. Fuller. $.25. 
(Harper.) 
"Princeton Stories." ByJ. L. a, Villiams. $. (Scribner.) 
"Yale Yarns." By I. S. Wood. St. (Putnam.) 
"Social Evolution." iqy Benjamin Kidd. Paper, 
25 cts.; cloth, lt.5o. (Macmillan.) 
The books which led the sales in the West: 
" Trilby." By George Du Maurier. $*.75- (Harper.) 
" Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush." By Ian Maclaren. 
$.5. (Dodd, blead.) 
"Chiffon's Marriage." By Gyp. 50 cts. (Hurst: 
Brentano; Lovell, Coryell; Stokes.) 
'" The Adventures of Captain Horn." By F. R. Stock- 
ton. $*.5o. (Scribner.) 
" The Story of Bessie Costrell." By Mrs. Humphry 
W'ard. 75 cts. (Macmillan.) 
" The Manxman." By Hall Caine. $.5o. (Appleton. 
"The Prisoner of Zenda." By Anthony Hope. 75 cts. 
(Holt) 
" Handbook to the Birds of Eastern North America." 
By Frank M. Chapman. $3- (Appleton.) 
"The Master." By I. Zangwill. $.75- (Harper.) 
"An Errant Wooing." By Mrs. Burton Itarrison. 
$t.5o. (Century Co.) 
" TheWoman Who Did." By Grant Allen. $,. (Rob- 
erts.) 
"The World Beautiful." By Lilian Whiting. $ and 
.25. (Roberts.) 
" The Princess Aline." By R. H. Davis. $t.25. (Har- 
per. 
"With the Procession." By Henry B. Fuller. 
(Harper.) 
"A Little Sister to the Wilderness." By Lilian Bell. 
$t.5. (Stone & Kimball.) 
" Chimmie Fadden." First and Second Series By 
E. W. Townsend. Each, paper, 5octs.; c:oth, $. (Lov- 
ell, Coryell.) 
"Degeneration." By Max Nordau. $3.5o. (Appleton.. 
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On the Suwanee River. 
"ON the Suwanee River" is the title of 
Mr. Opie Read's latest novel. The interest, 
vhich takes root in a mysterious killing, is 
well sustained from beginning to end ; but the 
plot strikes one as attenuated, as if it could be 
told in a shorter story. It may be, because 
one became acquainted with Mr. Read's writ- 
ings when he was a teller of short stories, that 
all his novels nowadays impress one as sketches 
which have been flattened out to fill the pro- 
portions of a book. The personages of the 
present story are strongly tinged with sensa- 
tionalism. The heroine is a mysterious young 
woman who enters the little Southern village, 
and, without revealing anything regarding her 
antecedents, finds employment in a real-estate 
office and a shelter in the home of the minister. 
It is afterward developed that on her rests the 
shadow of a homicide. The minister is an ec- 

centric character, who is as 
brave as a lion and is ad- 
dicted in equal parts to 
strong language and hereti- 
cal doctrines. His sister is 
an extremely sentimental 
young woman, vho falls in 
love with a train-robber-- 
or thinks she does, which 
amounts to the same thing. 
A comical character is that 
of Commodore Adams, a 
sort of Southern Micawber, 
whom the author dravs 
vith a quiet humor but 
not with much sympathy. 
The commodore, however, 
serves to recall many of 
those lovable figures of 
Southern manliness which 
people other of Mr. Read's 
books. It strikes one, by 
the way, that this author 
has drawn numerous types 
of Southern manhood, vchile 
one cannot remember a sin- 
gle character of a woman to 
vhom he has given charm. 
The heroine of the present 
vork is cold ; and as to the 
only other young voman in 
the book--the clergyman's 
sister--she is a fool. There 
are dreamy bits of descrip- 
tion of scenery in the story, 
vhich are vritten vith more 
sincerity than is brought to 
bear on the human studies. 
(Laird 6: Lee. 75 c.; pap., 
50 c. )--Chica,o 7ribune. 

The Stark Munro Letters. 
" THE Stark Munro Letters" have not the 
fascination of the unique Sherlock Holmes, but 
the book is a bit of real literature. It narrates 
the struggles of a young medical man to secure 
a footing, and the courage and energy of this 
person are not less than admirable. There 
are some excellent sketches of character apart 
from that of Dr. Munro himself, the principal 
ne being that of a strange mixtur of genius 
and charlatanism named Cullingvorth, who 
nearly wrecks the manly Munro, but whose 
influence is happily thrown off in time. The 
book has a curious life-like quality, almost im- 
pelling a conviction that its material has been 
taken from facts in the author's knowledge, 
and yet we have so high an opinion of Dr. 
Doyle's invention that we do not insist upon 
this theory. Certainly the excellent philoso- 
phizing which we take to have been the real 

From " Dick and Jack's Adventures on Sable Island." Copyright, 1895, by Laird & Lee. 
THE RACE. 
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clct[t [ontII fo{ o{ urrnt {trratur. 
EDITED BY" A. H. LEYPOLDT. 

OCTOBER, x895. 

JOHN 13ALT'S NOVELS. e 
IT is cause for rejoicing that so many of the 
authors our grandsires delighted in are being 
introduced to the present generation in most 
attractive form, 
and introduced 
by men specially 
fitted to bring 
out the charac- 
teristics that 
made these old 
vriters famous 
and beloved. 
The success of 
these under- 
takings encour- 
ages the hope 
that the readers 
of the land are 
turning from the 
highly sensa- 
tional fiction 
which has been 
the disgrace of 
the past few 
years to fiction, 
in xvhich they 
meet gentlemen 
and gentlevom- 
en and learn to 
know the man- 
ners and cus- 
toms and sur- 
roundings of 
the characters 
rather than their 

From "Annals of the Parish." Copyright, 1895, by Roberts Bros. 
JOtlN GALT. 

appear simultaneously. The txvo tales from 
his pen xvhich Macmillan brings out in one 
volume, Roberts Brothers have put into two, 
xvith the disadvantage in the latter case of run- 
ning one novel over into a second volume and 
beginning a second xvhere the first leaves off. 
Volumes complete by themselves xvould be 
preferable to volumes of uniform size. The 
Roberts edition is the smaller of the two, and 
presents a neat page with xvide margins, a 
portrait of the author, and four other pictures. 
The illustrations in Macmillan's single volume 
are numerous 
and striking, 
and of such ar- 
tistic value that 
many of them 
are separately 
copyrighted. 
They are all 
worthy of care- 
ful examination. 
Macmillan's edi- 
tion contains a 
biographical 
and critical 
sketch of Galt; 
Roberts's has 
the same, xvith 
the addition of 
an 'introduc- 
tion' by Mr. S. 
R. Crockett, and 
Mr. D. Storrar 
Meldrum has re- 
vised and edited 
the text. Alto- 
gether consider- 
ing the single- 
volume conven- 
ience and the 
superior illus- 
trations in the 
one case, and 

morbid mental and physical aberrations. We the light weight, wealth of introductory matter, 

have welcomed with thanks the new editions 
of Miss Ferrier, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, 
John Galt, and others vho picture life vhen 
people took[time to be courteous and consider- 
ate, in outvard manner at least. 
" It is a somewhat noticeable circumstance," 
says The Literary World, " that two reprints of 
any of the novels of forgotten John Galt should 

* JOHN G^LT'S NOVilLS. With an introduction by S. R. 
Crockett and portrait and illustrations from drawings by 
John Wallace. Published in connection with William 
Blackwood & Sons. The text revised and edited by D. 
Storrar Meldrum. Roberts. 6mo, cloth, $.25 eo.ch: 
'* The Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees," 
2 vols. ; "Sir Andrew Wylie," 2 vols.; *'The Provost 
and the Last of the Lairds," 2 vols.; "The Entail," 2 vols. 

and footnotes in the other, the reader vho 
vishes to own Galt at all in modern dress vill 
find it hard to choose." 
In his " introduction" Mr. Crockett says : 
" The books of John Galt appear so excellent 
and precious to me that I am anxious that the 
world of reading-people should not forget them 
in the press of things new. There vas never 
a more ravelled, hither-and-thither life than 
that of John Gait. Yet there are no books 
in our national literature which convey so 
melodious and continuous an impression of 
peace .... But there is a varning and I vill 
set it in the forefront. There are many things 
which we have been accustomed to find in great 
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fiction, and even in the more clever imitations 
of great fiction, to vhich Gait was completely a 
stranger. Galt's best books do not contain even 
the rudiments of a plot. One day progresses 
after another, much like a douce housekeeper's 
life in the quiet town of Irvine, punctuated only 
by the yet greater peace of "the recurrent Sab- 
bath-day. There is no plot in the lives of such 
men, no intrigue save that continual one of re- 
current self-interest, which Gait treats with a 
kindliness and an understanding that are un- 
paralleled. 
" Galt is a tired man's author, and to such as 
love him there is no better tonic and restorative. 
It is better than well to read him on a winter's 
night by the fireside, tasting every paragraph, 
too happy and too much at ease to be critical. 
We read Gait as we go to a but-and-ben in the 
happily unimproved Isle of Arran, prepared to 
put up with many things for the sake of the 
large leisureliness, the rustic air, and the en- 
compassing quiet of heathery mountains and 
sheltered sea. I can, indeed, understand some 
people not liking John Gait, but, all the same, I 
am mortally sorry for them." 
John Gait, a Scottish author, was born at 
Irvine in Ayrshire in 1779. He was the son of a 
West Indian sea-captain. He began life as clerk 
in the custom-house at Greenock, but early took 
up literary work, removed to London in 18o3, 
became a member of Lincoln's Inn, and sought 
to make literature his profession. The neces- 
sities of life took him to the Continent on corn_ 
mercial enterprises, but he returned to England 
in 1814. In 182o his "Ayrshire Legatees" ap- 
peared in Blackwood's, but the "Annals of the 
Parish " was vritten earlier, with the ambition 
to do for Scotland what Goldsmith in " The 
Vicar of Wakefield" had done for England. 
The two books together made Galt's reputation, 
and were followed by a multitude of writings, 
few of which are known to readers of this 
generation, but many of which will be appre- 
ciated when once they have been tasted. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 
THE third volume in the series of graceful 
studies by Donald G. Mitchell deals with the 
varied and extended epoch of Queen Anne and 
the Georges. Without attempting in any vay 
to make a formal chronicle of the progress of 
English literature within the limits of the 
period indicated by the sub-tide Mr. Mitchell 
has ketched out what amounts to a compre- 
hensive and connected review of the leading 
English authors from Svift to Wordsworth. 
The sketches are all life-like, although they 
are nothing more than sketches, for the author 
has the art of summing up in asingle page or 

even in a paragraph the e,sential characteris- 
tics of a noteworthy personality and the range 
and import of the representative writings of a 
given author. Even to those who are familiar 
with the main details of English literature 
duriog the period referred to Mr. Mitchell's 
volume will be found an agreeable means of 
reviving old impressions, while those vho take 
up the subject for the first time in its natural 
sequence ought to find it as entertaining as a 
novel and as instructive as a government re- 
port. Mr. Mitchell is doing really admirable 
work in placing the fruits of modern erudition 
so agreeably before the general reader. It is 
probable that one more volume will complete 
the series, and then a conspectus of the entire 
extent of English history, in its literary aspect, 
down to the close of the nineteenth century 
vill be accessible in a form not too elemen- 
tary to be beneath educated notice, and at the 
same time simple and attractive enough to be 
to youthful minds a source of very wholesome 
pleasure. (Scribner. $I.5O.)--7"he 13eacon. 

The Religions of India. 
THE initial volume in the new Histo 7 of 2Ve- 
ligions Series is an account of " The Religions 
of India," by Edward Washburn Hopkins. 
The purpose of the editor of this series is to 
illustrate the modern methods of historical in- 
vestigation and to set forth the generally ac- 
cepted results of scholarship in volumes of 
moderate size dealing with the various religions 
that shall serve at once as books of reference 
and as text-books for colleges and schools. 
The distinguishing features of the series are 
two, namely, each volume treating of a par- 
ticular religion is to be intrusted to the hands 
of a competent specialist, while at the same 
time, with a view of assuring unity to the series, 
the treatment of the several subjects ",viii follow, 
so far as possible, a uniform order. That is to 
say, each volume '*viii begin with an introduc- 
tory chapter setting forth the sources of infor- 
mation. This '*'*,ill be followed by a section 
on the land and people under consideration. 
The third division, forming, as it were, the 
kernel of the book, '*viii embody a full exposi- 
tion of the beliefs and rites, the art and litera- 
ture of the religion under review. A fourth 
division '*viii present the history of the religion 
and set forth its relation to other modes of 
faith; and, finally, each volume '*'*'ill be fur- 
nished with a substantial bibliography, with in- 
dexes and maps, and, where they are needed, 
with illustrations. We add that polemical dis- 
cussion will be rigorously excluded, every sub- 
ject being examined exclusively from the his- 
torical side. (Ginn. 2.2o.)--The Sun. 
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doubt, be labors of love, is evident from the 
lines of literary vork in which they have al- 
ready distinguished themselves. Mrs. Earle 
in "Customs and Fashions in Old New Eng- 
land," Miss Wharton in "Through Colonial 
Doorways." Miss Goodwin in " The Colonial 
Cavalier," and Miss Brovn in " Meadowy Grass 
Tales of Nev England Life." (Scribner. 
 i. 2 5.)--Iil and Exj*ress. 

The Men of the Moss-Hags. 
MR. CROCKETT has broken new ground vith 
an out-and-out historical or political novel on a 
subject which is much his ovn. For he has 
ever declared his hereditary sympathy, as a 
" West-Country Whig," vith the heroes of the 
Covenant, and certainly the rough actions and 
stormy scenes of the seventeenth century in 
Scotland afford a fine field for the author's de- 
scriptive powers, whether of wild nature or of 
wilder men. More, it is impossible for any one 
with the smallest imagination or sympathy not 
to feel much respect for the tenacious fidelity 
of the hillmen, even though he may be most 
earnestly convinced that VToodrow vas a cred- 
ulous romancer ; that the Whigs after Philip- 
haugh, and on many another occasion, had set 
the example of bloodthirstiness ; and that their 
triumph at any time previous to the arrival of 
the sane, cool-blooded, and tolerant William of 
Orange vould have resulted in the establish- 
ment of a cruel ecclesiastical tyranny to which 
the rule of the latitudinarian curates, selfish 
statesmen, and bullying dragoons of King 
Charles vould have been mildness itself. Mr. 
Crockett has rightly chosen for his hero and 
narrator one of those Earlstoun Gordons, a 
branch, we believe, of Kenmure, vho are the 
subjects of the only spirited contemporary 
ballad produced by the Presbyterian partisans. 
With a deference always paid by romancers to 
the modern spirit, he has described William 
Gordon as a political rather than a religious 
recusant. The confession which he nobly 
makes at the dread hour when the shadowy of 
the scaffold is before him is conceived in a wiser 
spirit than most " testimonies " of the time : 
"I die (so they recorded my words)in the 
faith my father taught me, and for which my 
father died; neither for king ndr bishop vill 
I change it. Neither for love nor lands will 
I recreant or swear falsely. I am a Gordon 
of Earlstoun. I die for the freedom of this 
land. God do so to me and more also, if ever I 
gave my back to a foe, or my shoulder to a 
friend all the days of my life ! That is all my 
testimony. God have mercy on my sinful soul, 
for Christ's sake. Amen !" 
We can feel more sympathy for such a one 
than for the thorough-going enthusiasts whom 

ignorance and oppression, to say nothing of hot 
Celtic blood, converted into dangerous fanatics. 
Yet the glimpses we have of Cameron and 
Peden are well calculated to command respect. 
Of Claverhouse ve have a tolerably just picture, 
though Mr. Crockett seems to believe the legend 
of John Brovn of Priesthill in the form made 
famous by Macaulay. 2Fn rez'anche, Grierson 
here called Grier) of Lag, Johnstone (sure- 
ly the modern e in the Border name is an 
anachronism), and other local persecutors have 
the horrid attributes assigned them by tradi- 
tion. The narrative always touches its best 
when there is a racy bit of fighting or an un- 
usually close escape in which William Gordon 
is an actor or a witness. " The Bicker in the 
Snow " at I-Iolyrood, with the incident of Loch- 
invar's head, is wonderfully told, as is the 
strange conversion effected in Wildcat Wat 
Gordon, Will's Cavalier cousin, on the whole 
the most life-like portrait in the book. The fight 
at Ayrsmoss, and the duel between Wat and 
Peter Inglis are other instances of graphic 
detail. The women, two--Lady Lochinvar and 
the brave and pious Maisie, who inspires much 
of the hero's constancy to his faith--are good 
and honest flesh and blood. The measure 
given us is full to a fault ; and we could have 
spared the Wigton martyrdom, the rdchat(ff-e 
and misquotation of the old joke about Clavers 
and Knox, and the verses on Baldoon, which 
ve fancy Scott used in one of his introductions 
or notes. But it were unjust to grumble at the 
generosity of what, to those who can read a 
Scottish romance of an heroic kind, must prove 
an intellectual feast. It seems to us better 
work than Mr. Crockett has done since the days 
of'" The Stickit Minister." (Macmillan. I.50.) 
Westminster. 
THESE papers by Walter Besant in their 
original form first appeared in the t',dl .l,d[ 
ll$azim'. Additions have been made in some 
of the chapters, especially in the three chap- 
ters entitled " The Abbey." 
"As in the book entitled ' London,' of which 
this is the successor, I do not pretend to "offer 
a History of Westminster. The story of the 
Abbey Buildings, of the Great Functions held 
in the Abbey, of the Monuments in the Abbey, 
may be found in the pages of Stanley, Loftie, 
Dart, and Widmore. The History of the 
Houses of Parliament belongs to the history of 
the country, not that of Westminster. It has 
been my endeavor, in these pages, (I) to show, 
contrary to received opinion, that the Isle of 
Bramble was a busy place of trade long before 
London existed at all. (2) To restore the 
vanished Palaces of Westminster and Whi:e- 
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From Besant's *' Westminster." Copyright, 1895, by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
V'ESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

hall. (3) To portray the life of the Abbey, town and borough, with its streets and its 
with its Services, its Rule, its Anchorites, and people." 
its Sanctuary. (4) To showy the connection The publishers have made a fine book, vith 
of Westminster with the first of English print- many most interesting illustrations by William 
ers. And, lastly, to present the place as a Patten and others.--(Stokes. $3 ; full gilt, $4.) 
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better than a varm day, a hammock under an 
elm or chestnut, and this bit of a volume. That 
afternoon would be worth remembering. 

The Wise Woman. 
" THF. Wise Woman" is the excellent title of 
an excellent story by Clara Louise Burnham, 
who wrote a romance of the World's Fair a 
couple of years ago called "Sweet Clover," 
and who is also the author of"Dr. Latimer" 
and " Dearly Bought," and several other 
vholesome American stories. 
Miss Burnhammor Mrs. Burnham: woman 
writers ought to state vhich they are on the fly- 
leaf--writes realism. It is not offensive realism. 
It is pretty much the right sort of realism that 
deals with the ordinary situations of ordinary 
life with the sympathetic touch that makes the 
reader recognize something, not wonder at 
something. That is what one vants vhen he 
goes to realism. If he vants a thrill he should 
seek elsewhere. 
It is woman's realism, and is, perhaps, not 
quite consistent. It is so hard for a voman to 
be impartial. Two or three characters that the 
author became very fond of in the writing she 
could not help making alittle nicer than they 
really vould have been, and one or two that 
he wanted to satirize she could not help making 
a little more ridiculous than they really would 
have seemed. Not that one vould like the 
story or Miss Burnham less on that account, 
hovever. 
"The Wise Woman" is a story of a New 
York suburb, probably one of the Oranges, and 
contains much bright but not cutting satire on 
the society there. The ambitious mother that 
did not want her two attractive girls to have 
anything to do vith another attractive girl who 
happened also to earn herown living, saw what 
a big mistake she had made when the wealthy 
young doctor that she had selected for one of 
her daughters married this very same young 
woman that designed bonnets. And in ad- 
dition to this, the bonnet designer's handsome 
brother, who is an electrician or something 
mechanical, von the heart of the other daughter 
of the ambitious mother, vhich makes interest- 
ing reading. 
In the bringing about of all this the vise 
voman, vho is a bright little old maid who says 
clever things, plays a quiet but important part. 
That wise voman is a good one. 
There is much of human interest in this book, 
and the love-story is very pretty. Or, rather, 
there are two love-stories. They are both 
pretty. Mrs. Burnham's books aHvays fulfil 
what is supposed to be the true function of the 
novel. The humor is genuine, the situations 
consistently natural. ( Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 8I. 25.)--('ommerchl- llz'erlistr. 

The Beginnings of Writing. 
THIS volume is intended to trace the first 
steps in the development of writing among the 
North American Indians. Dr. Hoffman is vell 
qualified to do this work. Ile has been an en- 
thusiastic student of American ethnology, vas 
vith Lieutenant Wheeler's expedition into 
Nevada and Arizona in 1871, post-surgeon in 
Dakota in 1872, vhen he vas able to study the 
ethnology of the Sioux, and later, in connec- 
tion with Professor Itaydon's survey and in the 
Bureau of Ethnology, continued vork and 
study among the American Indians. Linguis- 
tics, pictography, and religions have received 
his prolonged and devoted attention. The 
volume before us seems to be vhat vas to be 
expected from such an author. Beginning with 
a general definition of pictography it proceeds 
to shov vhat Indian monuments remain of it 
on stone and other materials, hmv they are to 
be interpreted, their interpretation as symbols, 
as gesture signs and attributes, mnemonic 
signs, and conventional signs and comparisons. 
The book is one of great interest as a study in 
the philosophy of expression, written from a 
full knowledge and on a broad basis of com- 
parative criticism. (Appleton. 
lndepend,'nt. 
A Singular Life. 
THIS is a story of remarkable power and 
significance, dealing xvith the experience of a 
young clergyman xvho, regarded as unsound 
by the ecclesiastical council called to instal him 
in a church, takes up xvith a humble life of ser- 
vice in the seaport town to vhich he had been 
called, but in the abandoved quarter of the 
town. Here he sets up the Church of the Love 
of Christ, for his own life is an attempt at real- 
izing the life of Christ of reality, and struggles 
single-handed vith the vice, especially the in- 
temperance, in the midst of which he lives. 
There is no repulsive scene-painting, but the 
characters of liquor dealers, fishermen, and 
plain people are sharply dravn. The golden 
thread of romance which runs through the 
story is the love which springs up between the 
hero and the daughter of the old professor of 
divinity, a picturesque and brilliant girl. The 
heroic struggles of this single-hearted man in 
the spirit of absolute devotion and self-forget- 
fulness, the stormy experiences through vhich 
he passed, and the crowning success which the 
heavens granted--all this, told as only Miss 
Phelps could tell it, makes " A Singular Life " 
a story of thrilling interest and of profound 
suggestion. The voman vho marries the de- 
voted preacher is a fine character-study. Her 
keen sense of humor and true pride are inimita- 
bly pictured. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. q.zS-) 
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Joan Haste. 
MR. H. RIDER tiAGGARD is not exactly him- 
self in his latest romance, " Joan Haste." We 
like him the better for it, since the story, how- 
ever intense it may be, runs, at least, on the 
confines of probability, and that with a dimin- 
ished quantum of death and gore. We followed 
it with care as it pursued its serial course through 
the pages of the Pall llall 3lagazine, and then 
found it sufficiently baffling and piquant. Yet, 
the double sacrifice made by Joan is quite 
superhuman, after the mannerof all the virtues 
of Mr. Haggard's heroes and heroines. This 
author, however, knows rarely the difficult trick 
of telling a story, and he has told the story of 
" Joan Haste " very vell, indeed. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. I.25.)--AL Y. Commercial Adz,er- 
riser. 
A Set of Rogues. 
FRANK BARRETT can always be depended 
upon to produce a novel of incident well worth 
reading for its plentiful surprises and dramatic 
forcefulness, but in "A Set of Rogues" he has 
quite surpassed himself in spontaneity of in- 
vention and intensity of romantic contrast. 
The rogues, whose imaginary experiences he 
describes with so much unction, consist of a 
band of strolling players, impoverished by the 
hard times that followed the great fire and the 

plague in London during the reign of Charles II., 
and who in their miserable condition fall a 
ready prey to the schemes of a sedate Spanish 
villain and enter upon an elaborate plot, by 
which one of their number, the vivacious and 
daring Moll Dawson, is to impersonate a young 
English xvoman of vealth, held captive in Bar- 
bary, and gain possession of her estates. The 
scene shifts from England to Spain and back 
to England, then to Morocco and back to 
England again; the situations are many and 
varied, from encounters vith brigands in the 
Pyrenees to dealings with Moorish pirates; 
and in every instance the rogues maintain their 
picturesque individuality arrd fulfil their parts 
with unfaltering zest. Mr. Barrett has woven 
his romance in varied texture, and vhile he 
has never sought to disguise or excuse the 
wickedness of his principal characters, he has 
not failed on the other hand to make them de- 
cisively and even delightfully human. Jack 
Dawson and his daughter Moll are as real as 
any of the people who throng the pages of 
Defoe and Fielding, and while the chronicle of 
their experiences may not be regarded as al- 
together edifying by the conventional mind, 
hey manifest first and last traits of generosity 
and self-sacrifice that in the eyes of the sym- 
pathetic reader will atone for a multitude of 
sins. (Macmillan. I.5O.)--7"he 
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and voudooism, a blue sky, the Southern Cross is burned to the ground to prevent his ob- 
blazing in the heavens, fields covered with stinate flights from the poor farm, the culmi- 
flowers! Mr. Stoddard has seen it all, and nation of the little tragedy is reached, yet even 
tells us about it in a very agreeable and fasci- this is touched in with a light hand, left vaguely 

nating vay. If ve vere all editors and could 
take the same trip! (Scribner. I.50.)--,/V. Y. 
lt,'r a ld. 

Not Counting the Cost. 
THE novels in Appleton's Town and 6ountry 
Zibrary are generally of a character to excite 
the interest of the lover of good fiction, and 
" Not Counting the Cost," by Tasma, is one of 
the best in an exce'lent series. It abounds in 
scenes of a mingled romantic and realistic 
nature that are always entertaining, and the 
characters are drawn with an intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature and a literary skill that 
makes them strikingly true to life. The story 
opens in Tasmania, and the earlier chapters 
abound in a wealth of local color that is fasci- 
nating. The heroine isa young woman whose 
husband is a religious maniac, but he oppor- 
tunely dies before the tale ends, and gives her 
an opportunity to find a more companionable 
partner. She goes to Paris with her family, 
and their struggles there, while they lead a Bo- 
hemian existence, are very cleverly described, 
especially where the young woman, in her ex- 
tremity, poses as a figure in a beauty show. 
The book steadily holds the at:ention, and is 
as clever as it is absorbing. (Appleton. I; 
pap., 50 c.)--Saturday tve,ting Gazette. 

The Village Watch-Tower. 
'RS. VIGGIN has that nice balance of mind 
that distinguishes between the real and the 
accidental. The latter never overweighs the 
former in her stories. We are never left op- 
pressed with the sense of uniform dreariness 
as we sometimes are in Miss Wilkins's remark- 
able characterizations. Underneath oddities 
and local customs we feel the individual made 
of good flesh and blood, like ourselves, with 
whom we have that something, be it ever so 
little, that keeps us from being alien one to an- 
other. There could hardly be a more wholly pa- 
thetic picture than the tenderly drawn outline of 
Tom, "one of God's fools, a foot-loose pilgrim in 
this world of ours, a poor, addle-pated, simple- 
minded, harmless creature--in village par- 
lance, ' a softy,'" rebelling against the " poor 
farm," retreating from the well-intentioned 
.villagers to the upper story of his shanty, 
drawing the ladder that served him as a stair- 
case up after him, and politely assuring his 
visitors that " Tom ain't ter hum. Tom's 
gone to Bonney Eagle." When, with rude 
charity, his beloved semblance of a home 

suggestive and alluring, as the true sketch 
should be. The gem of the collection is, how- 
ever, "The Fore-Room Rug." (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. I.)--/V 

Townsend Harris, 
DR. WII,LIAM ELLIOT GRFFIS, author of 
"Japan " and " Brave Little Itolland," sustains 
in his life of" Townsend Harris, First American 
Envoy in Japan," the reputation which he has 
achieved for notably good vork. The author's 
familiarity with the history,the religions,and the 
national development of Japan is vell knmvn 
to the readers of the literature of the far East. 
Dr. Griffis's contribution to this volume is really 
limited to the introduction, vhich traces the 
course of Harris's life until he left the United 
States for Japan. The greater portion of the 
book is a transcript of the journal which Mr. 
Harris faithfully kept during his long residence 
in the empire of Japan. The story is an in- 
spiring one, revealing to us a man whose con- 
secration to duty and whose large activities 
challenge our attention and command our re- 
spect. After fourteen years in a village in the 
Empire State thirty-two in the metropolis of the 
continent, six on the Pacific Ocean and in far 
Oriental lands, Harris, when fifty-two years of 
age, became, like the great Goritomo, a lonely 
dweller in rocky Idzu. Harris, in a large sense, 
may be called the real overthrmver of Tvcoon- 
ism, of the feudal system and military rule, and 
the restorer of national unity. Of the powerful 
influence of his actions upon the development 
of the representative institutions nov estab- 
lished in Japan, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. In the making of that new kind of 
Asiatic state and man that have surprised 
Europe, Townsend Harris was a potency ac- 
knowledged by none more than the Japanese 
themselves. He vas the greatest of the foreign 
diplomatists, and he was the recognized teacher 
of a sensitive people who delighted in calling 
him "the nation's friend." As Dr. Griffis en- 
joyed for years the friendship of the subject of 
this memoir, additional interest attaches to this 
journal. This book is very timely, since the 
subject of the revision of the treaties with Ja- 
pan will necessarily occupy much attention 
during the present year, and probably it vill be 
continued by the delay in the completion of 
treaties betveen Japan and the various gov- 
ernments of Europe for years to come. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. o_.)Phila,h'lphia 
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American Steam Vessels. 
THIS book is the first of its kind that has 
ever been published. It presents in chronolog- 
ical order accurate illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the various types of American steam- 
ers, lake, river, ocean, naval, beginning with 
the first practical steamboat, Fulton's Cler- 
mont, and continuing dmvn to those of the 
present day. In its pages vill be found most 
of the famous and historical steam vessels of 
the country, numbering nearly three hundred. 
The descriptions, as well as the illustrations, 
are all pen drawings, entirely original, and by 
the same author-artist. Moreover, the smaller 
illustrations that embellish the descriptive 
pagts, in each case, present in different viev 
from that of the main illustrations of the 
steamers, the vessels described. Not alone to 
the thousands of Americans vho, as owners, 
officers, or travellers upon the steam vessels of 
our country, and vho have a love for the craft, 
vill this work particularly appeal, but also to 
the builders, ovners, officers and travellers 
upon foreign steam vessels. The compiler is 
Samuel Ward Stanton. (Smith & Stanton. $5.) 
--2V. Y. Obse ver. 
The Princess Sonia. 
" THE Princess Sonia," vhich is being read 
on every hand, has undoubtedly 
" made a hit," and it vill serve 
to attract a strong interest to _ 
its author, Julia Magruder, 
whose work in fiction has not altogether re- 
ceived the attention which it merits. Miss 
Magruder, although thousands will know of 
her for the first time through "The Princess 
Sonia," is not a novice in literary work. 
Some eight years ago, if I mistake not, she 
issued "Across the Chasm," through the Scrib- 
ners, a novel of the North and South, vhich 
attracted considerable attention and was 
very successtul. Then she wrote and pub- 
lished a story called " The Child Amy," which 
added to her fame. Two years ago came a 
very strong story, "A Beautiful Alien," pub- 
lished as a serial in one of the popular maga- 
zines, and it made a greater success than 
anything which Miss Magruder had previously 
done. Now comes " The Princess Sonia," and 
shortly will issue from the same author's pen a 
longer novel called " The Violet," which C. D. 
Gibson is now illustrating, and which is con- 
silered by Miss Magruder's friends and edit- 
ors to be the best thing she has done. Miss 
Magruder is a Southern girl who makes her 
home in North Carolina. She comes of an old 
Virginia family, and has received her educat:on 
in the South and in Washington, her father 
having practised lav at the capital for many 

years. Of recent years she has travelled abroad 
quite extensively, but has nmv settled dovn to 
literary work in her Southern home. Miss Ma- 
gruder often spends a social fortnight in New 
York. She is a young woman, and very charm- 
ing to look upon, quite above medium height, 
and of sligb.t but gracefully proportioned figure. 
Her head is small but well shaped, and her 
hair, vorn low, is light brown in color. Her 
complexion is fair, and her eyes gray and very 
expressive. She dresses simply, has unaffected 
manners, and has that delicious soft Southern 
accent in her speech which is as music to 
Northern ears. The Latin Quarter of Paris is 
the scene of the pretty romance. A young 
American girl and the Princess are the chief 
characters. (Centur 3 Co. 'I.eS.)--Comm,'rcial 
.4 dverliser. 

From " Princess Sonia." Copyright, 1895, by T}m Cen!m y Co 
THE BEAUTIFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 
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illustrations of important places, rulers, and 
noted people of Ancient Constantinople. Pro- 
lessor Grosvenor is an enthusiastic and labori- 
ous student, a long-time resident in Constanti- 
nople, familiar with its languages and customs, 
possessing warm friends of every rank in every 
nationality and of every creed, with doors open 
to him which are commonly shut, and no man 
could be better equipped for the task he had un- 
dertaken. Nor did he make his studies and re- 
searches alone, vithout the incentive of congen- 
ial and inspiring companionship. General Lew 

other European capital vhich is so little knovn. 
Its multiplicity of races, languages, and relig- 
ions, and the peculiar, complicated variety of 
its history, have rendered real acquaintance al- 
most impossible. This book endeavors to pict- 
ure as much of the wonderful, cosmopolitan 
city as can be painted on 8oo pages. It is a 
book for all who have interest in the world out- 
side their own doors, for the unlearned and the 
learned, for the traveller, and for him who stays 
at home. The author has had every possible 
advantage. (Roberts. 2 v., IO; hf. mor., I4.) 
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Illuslr,ted dilions of Barrit. m That Mr. 
Barrie's racy, humorous annals of Scottish 
veaving and peasant life in the hamlet of 
Thrums lend themselves to the art of the illus- 
trator will be conceded by all vho recognize 
the genius of the author vho has so cleverly 
conceived and portrayed the pathetic history. 
New illustrated editions of" Auld Licht Idylls " 
and "A Windmv in Thrums " have just been 
issued, which can hardly fail to be appreciated 
by Mr. Barrie's myriad of readers and furnish 
delight to the lovers of art and interest to the 
students of physiognomy and human character. 
The types are strong, rugged, and full of the 
humor and pathos that belongs to Scottish 
peasant life, vith its canny and pauky worldli- 
ness, relieved by tender streaks of humanness, 
and touches of the Divine hand moving now 
and then with a gentle but manifest play over 
the human countenance. These new and ar- 
tistic editions vill give increased impetus to 
the already extensive sale of these nov famous 
Scottish classics. (Fenno. a., $.25.) 

GqVai;z .4;ttifi'r.--A nexv and original story 
from the magical pen of Jules Verne, whose 
writings have been translated into almost 
every modern language, may well whet the 
appetite of the readers of his myriad stories of 
marvel and adventure. The copyright of an 
English translation of Verne's new work, 
" Captain Antifer," has just been acquired by 
R. F. Fenno & Company, of New York, who 
have issued a handsome illustrated edition and 
placed it on the American market. The work 
narrates the amazing adventures of Captain 
Antifer, a French mariner, of St. Malo, while 
in search of treasure, of a fabulous amount, 
which was concealed on an island in the Le- 
vant during the struggle, in 83o, of the 
Greeks for independence and freedom from 
the Turkish yoke. The chief interest of the 
story arises from the fact that the island 
on vhich the treasure has been buried is sub- 
ject to submersion, and after a period of years 
rises again from the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The book is full of thrilling inci- 
dent, which transfixes 
the attention of the read- 
er. (Fenno. 5oc.) 

From Jules Verne's "Captain Antifer." Copyright, 1895, by 1R. F. Fenno & Co. 

lie HOISTED THE SIGNAL. 

The lt[o;tth O, fllustra- 
tot and Home and Lbun- 
ty.--No lover of the 
beautiful in art in Amer- 
ica, and no artist any- 
where--amateur or pro- 
fessional--will fail to be 
interested in The ll[ozth- 
lv Illustrator and Home 
and Coztnlrj,. Certain- 
ly nothing to compare 
with it in the maga- 
zine world, here or 
abroad, has heretofore 
been issued. The table 
of contents is grand. 
Delightfully American, 
with just enough of a 
foreign flavor to add 
zest, the latest issue of 
this popular magazine is 
a revelation. In " Eng- 
lish Fads and Fancies," 
by Thomas Campbell- 
Copeland, with illustra- 
tions from drawings by 
George Du Maurier; 
" Kiku : the royal flower 
of Japan," by Lillian E. 
Purdy, illustrated from 
photos of living chrys- 
anthemums bv A. T. 
Spaulding, and " Cux- 
haven to Constanti- 
nople," by C. W. Allers, 
illustrated from draw- 
ings by the author, there 
is' feast for the intellect 
and the sight which is 
really enjoyable. The 
Christmas number and 
those which follmv will 
equal in beauty of illus- 
tration any of the Ameri- 
can monthlies. (The 
Monthly Illustrator Pub- 
lishing Co. Subs., $- a 
year.) 
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7"hc A27rnb,'r E Stovc.--If " Ouida's" unques- 
tioned talent, and power of emotional as well 
as picturesque writing, had run more into the 
vein of " The Niirnberg Stove"--that quaint, 
fanciful, and most touching story for both 
young and old, with its tender but inspiriting 

From "Ouida'8" '" The Nrnb,'riX Stove." Copyright, lS95, by 
R. lq'. FelmO. 
SHE LISTENED EAGERLY. 
moral lesson, it xvould undoubtedly have been 
better for her literary reputation. Hardly 
anything could be more delightful than the 
qualities of heart and mind shown by Louisa 
de la Rame in the conception and xvorking out 
of this touching tale of the little Tyrol lad's 
chivalrous passion for the family heirloom of 
the potter Hirschvogel's inspired art. Those 
vho know " The Niirnberg Stove "--one of the 
gems of " Ouida's" better-nature genius, xvill 
not need to be told of its idyllic beauty, its quaint 
fancifulness, its imaginative and romantic 
charm, and above all its child-like purity and 
tender humanness--for all these qualities are 
conspicuous in the pathetic, fascinating, and 
impressive story. Those vho do not know the 
tale have a great treat in store for them, and 
the treat is the richer now that the publishers 
have happily illustrated the story vith dainty 
drawings, which interpret the attractive narra- 
tive vith a fine vigor and poetic grace. For 
the coming holiday season scarcely a more ex- 
quisite story could be put in the hands of 
youth than this admirably illustrated edition of 
" Ouida's" rarely beautiful and fascinating tale 
of " The Niirnberg Stove." It is hard to under- 
stand the varied genius of "Ouida." She has 
been thoroughly misunderstood and never has 
condescended to explain. But when time has 
sifted prejudice some very flattering things will 
be said of " Ouida." She is the George Sand 
of English novelists. (Fenno. 50 c.) 

G. P. l'mm.m's Sons' ./uw'dles.--G. P. 
Putnam's Sons have " Great Men's Sons," by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, the prolific writer of " His- 
toric Boys" and " Historic Girls," and as 
definitely instructive as entertaining, as are all 
this vell-knovn and popular writer's books. It 
embraces the stories of the lives of the sons of 
Socrates, Cicero, Alexander, Marcus Aurelius, 
Mahomet, Dante, Columbus, Luther, Shake- 
speare, Napoleon, and others famed in the 
world's history, and is fully illustrated. (I.5O.) 
A charming story for girls, vith a pointed 
lesson, may be found in "An Unlessoned Girl," 
by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins--the heroine, a 
spoilt, undisciplined girl, with latent possibil- 
ities, is polished and reduced to a proper state 
of humility by being sent to an excellent board- 
ing-school, where she learns she does not knov 
everything and wins a Vassar scholarship. 
(I.5.) A second series of tales from the 
Arabian Nights is contained in " More Fairy- 
Tales from Arabian Nights"; the volume was 
edited and arranged by C. Dixon, and is illus- 
trated by J. D. Batten in his characteristic 
style ; the stories of the " Enchanted ttorse," 
" Ali Baba," "Aladdin," " "I'h Fisherman and 
Genie," with several others equally famous, 
are enclosed within its handsome cover. (Two 
series, ca. 2.) " The Silver Fairy-Book" has 
a rich cover in silver and blue and " lots" of 
pictures, and comprises fairy tales from the 
French, Spanish, German, Servian, and other 
sources. ($2.) "Tales from the Field" is a 
series of popular tales from the Norse of P. Ch. 
Asbj6rnsen, translated by Sir George Webb 
Dasent and profusely illustrated from Moyr 
Smith's original designs. (I.25) 

flruvenih's of 7: l: Crowell C G,.--An unusual 
number of singularly pretty juveniles have been 
prepared by T. Y. Crovell & Co. Warren L. 
Goss has added another volume to his series of 
historical stories of the War for the Union. 
The hero of "jScX" Ahl,'n" is a New England 
boy vho served through the Virginia cam- 
paigns, beginning as a private in 1861 and en- 
tering Richmond as a member of a general's 
staff at the close of the struggle. He was 
vounded in the streets of Baltimore, vas pres- 
ent at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
lorsville, was a prisoner in Libby, escaped 
through a tunnel and served once more under 
the Stars and Stripes from Petersburg to Ap- 
pomattox. (I.50.) " The 7"r,'e Arentices f 
2][oon Street" is a translation of George Mont- 
gorgeuil's vholesome and droll account of the 
doings of three mischievous boys who belong to 
the establishment of a Parisian jeweller. One 
of them, running avay from the penalty of mis- 
deeds, falls in with a travelling show, and, 
dressed up in feathers, serves as a savage, and 
has some ludicrous experiences. Numerous 
sketches by Louis Le R6verend and Paul Steck, 
show the French children sometimes in long 
blouses and sometimes in feathers at every 
stage of their amusing careers. ($1.5o.) One 
of the most charming of children's books comes 
to us in Mabel F. Hapgood's translation from 
the thirty-ninth Italian edition of Edmondo de 
Amicis's "Cuore." an Italian School-boy'sJourmd." 
It is the record of a year in a Turin public 
school, a picture of the different pupils and 
their names, of the school system, and of the 
teachers and their ways. Ia it are seen the 
pleasant side of the Italian life of the middle 



